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Quit Abusing France! 


American artists have become fighting mad 


| about the French invasion, dealers in American 


art have their dander up, and hundreds of 


| patriotic American art lovers are working them- 
| selves into a white heat. 


The organized purveying of French paintings 
and sculptures in America is being denounced 
as a “racket.” It is being proclaimed that 
the French dealers are all working together 
under an agreement, and that certain dealers 
in America have been taken into the syndicate 
and are sharing the profits for helping to de- 


| liver the American millionaire and make him 


And the American art 
getting mad through and through. 
let it. But instead of abusing the 
French, who have respect for their art and 
treat it as an integral part of their economic 
structure, let the American art world take a 
leaf out of the Gallic book and do as the 
French do. Let American artists, and Ameri- 
can art dealers and American art lovers cease 
rattling around like a bean in a bladder, and do 
something about it. 

Art in France 


buy unworthy art. 
world is 


Vell, 


is a great industry. All 


the means available to the government and to | 


the business men who stand behind the 
dustry are employed to sell French art through- 
out the world. What is the matter with the 
American government, the American art deal- 
ers, American art lovers, American artists? 
Are they helpless? Is American “efficiency” 
a meaningless term? Why villify French enter- 
prise? Why not surpass it, at least in so far 
as the American market is concerned? 

The French are clever propagandists. They 
know how to create a demand, how to apply 
all the laws of psychology in capturing the 
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CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


A cooperative society of artists and 

laymen operating exclusively in the 

interest of the American artist in 
the Midwest and West. 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 
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ante 2 


alleries, Inc. 


ROBERT BRACKMAN , 
* "PASTEL DRAWINGS °v- 14 


106 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORKCITY ; 


Nov. 





BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 
OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 


RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Bacsoa Park, San Duco, Cat. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 


| success they are winning. 
| conquer the American market. 


| the case. 





| tics, and sell and buy American art. 
abusing France! 


| racket,” 


| SILVERMINE TAVERN & 


American art patron. Are they superior to 
Americans as propagandists? Then, from a 
business standpoint, they. are entitled tothe 
They deserve to 
The merit of 
the contemporary product has little to do with 
Posterity will decide the question 
of merit, after the present generation of artists, 


| dealers and art lovers has passed away. It 
| is the question of salesmanship that matters 


just now. 
Those who have recently been crying that 


| contemporary American art is the greatest 


in the world, and that there are painters and 


| sculptors in America who deserve to be recog- 
| nized as masters as illustrious as any that ever 
| lived, are on the right track. 
| is repeated long enough, and loud enough, 


If this thing 


America will eventually believe it. Let there 


| be organized propaganda. Let it be proclaimed 
| that no American home is culturally com- 


plete without it contains. representative ex- 
amples of American art. If this is repeated 


| long enough, and loud enough, America will be- 


lieve it,—and American homes will be filled 


| with American paintings, American prints and 


American sculpture. And America will know 
that it leads the world. 

Let the American art world if it is really 
riled, cease drinking tea and discussing aesthe- 
And quit 


An Anniversary 


This issue of Tue Arr Dicest marks the 
anniversary of its founding on Nov. 1, 1926. 
It has been in existence exactly five years; or, 
as Edgar Allan Poe would have written, it 
has passed the first lustrum of its life. 


All that Tue Arr Dicest has accomplished, | 
| and whatever progress it has made, it owes to 


its readers, who have realized the need of a 


| medium that would present without bias the 
| art news and opinion of the world, and to 


| those 


few—those very few—art dealers who 


| have been broad enough and fair enough to 
| give it advertising recognition even though it 
has declined to play the game of the “publicity | 
reproductions and authen- | 


whereby 


tications are printed in exchange for money 


| or favors. 


Tue Arr Dicest is thankful to its readers 


| and to those art dealers who have shown a 
| spirit of fairness. 
| their support. 


It will continue to deserve 





A Bessie Lasky Show 


Bessie Lasky, in private life Mrs. Jesse 


| Lasky, wife of the film magnate, will hold an 


exhibition at the Milch Galleries on Nov. 9. 


| The majority of the landscape, still life and 


flower paintings were painted in California, 
but several skyscraper subjects will be shown. 
Since her introduction to the art world five 


| years ago, when she exhibited at the Ander- 
| son Galleries, Mrs. Lasky is said to have made 


great strides in her work. A national circuit 


| exhibition of her paintings travelled from New 
| York to California last year. 


High praise was 
accorded her from European critics when the 


| Knoedler Galleries in Paris and the Cooling 
| Galleries in London exhibited her paintings. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


Old Paintings on Glass and Velvet 


Tinsel Pictures, Unusual Antiques 


October 17 through November 
You will enjoy a stay at the Tavern. 
Tel. Norwalk 2300 
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“Landscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street New York 
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PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


Morton Galleries 
127 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 


G. R. D. STUDIO 
58 W. 55th St., New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 
EATON, EISNER, KUTKA 
Oct. 26 to Nov. 7 1-6 P. M. 


GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 
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Chicago's 


“Mother and Child,” by William Zorach. 
Second Logan Medal with $1,500. 


Inevitably the art world is going to com- 
pare the prize winning pictures at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute’s 44th annual American 
exhibition (Oct. 29-Dec. 13) with those at 
the Carnegie Institute’s 30th International 
(Oct. 15-Dec. 6). And especially will these 
prize winning works at the big Chicago show 
be studied in relation to the cry at first faint- 


ly raised in the American art world, but now 
stentorian tones, that the work of | 


grown to 
American 
artists of 


artists is as great as that of the 
any country in the world—and per- 


 —- a 


“Pine Trees,” Henry Mattson. Norman 


Wait Harris Silver Medal ($500). 


“Haunted House,” by Morris Kantor. 


“The Valley,” by Nicolay Cikovsky. 


Annual Draws Eyes of Fighters for 


Logan Medal with Prize of $2,500. 


haps greater—and is therefore entitled to the | 


first consideration of the American art lover. 

This latter aspect will be sure to apply in the 

season of 1931-32 to all the major exhibitions 
| of the country. Even the National Academy 

(Nov. 
| ined in this regard. 

All the more significance is attached to the 
Chicago prizes because they were awarded, not 
by artists, as is usual, but by the following 
| representative Chicago connoisseurs: Arthur 


| T. Aldis, Frederic C. Bartlett, Percy B. Eck- 


Awarded the 
Wait Harris Bronze Medal ($300). 


Awarded the First 


21-Dec. 16) might possibly be exam- | 





American Art 


“Torso,” 


by John Storrs. Third Logan 
Medal with $750 Prize. 


hart, Max Epstein, John A. Holabird, Chaun- 


| cey McCormick, Cyrus McCormick, Jr., and 


Charles H. Worcester, chairman. 
bined wealth will 


Their com- 
hundreds of millions 

The remainder of this article is taken, lan- 
guage and all, from the material provided by 
the Art Institute for release to the press on 
Oct. 30. 

The first prize, the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G 
Logan Medal and $2,500 was awarded to a 


reacn 


| young American painter who is only now being 
| recognized as 


one of the most original and 


Norman “The Bowery,’ by Reginald Marsh. The 


Kohnstamm Prize ($250). 
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Morris Kan- 
tor, wi canvas, “Haunted House,” 
the 


creative artists in. the country. 
received 
awa¥u, has gradually been winning a not- 
able place in the contemporary field. Born 
in Russia in 1896, Kantor studied with Homer 
Boss and has worked for several years along 
He exhibited with the Inde- 
pendents. and with A. S. Baylinson in 1929, 
But it was with his painting, “Woman Read- 
first at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries carly 1930, and later in the Art 
Kantor the spot- 
picture was the sensation of the 
York 
Since then, Kantor has been develop- 
ing along the lines of this work. 

The “Haunted 
Kantor approach. 


his own way. 


shown 
in 


ing,” 


Instiiute. that 
light. The 
show and interested many of the New 
critics. 


came into 


House,” shows the typical 
On the one hand, a rich, 
sensuous use of paint, with a wholly original 
palette: browns, blacks, icy-greens, violets and 


white; on the other, a mysterious, distinctive 


treatment of the material which allies him 
with such mystics in art as Blake, El Greco 
and Redon. From the French cubists and 


supperrealists, Kantor has learned certain de- 
vices, but as one of his enthusiasts has said, 
“Fundamentally a good Kantor canvas is like 
nothing else under the sun.” 
purely 


“Haunted House” 
American in theme: a_ typical 
interior flooded with light is pro- 
jected into the middle of the canvas: around 





this real room play the fantasies of other 
houses and the night sky, complicated by a 
large, menacing shadow cast across one wall. 


It is essentially 


created 


a painting of dramatic mood, 
by an artist who can paint. 

The two other Logan awards this year go 
to sculpture. This is significant of the awak- 
ened interest in American sculptors and their 
work, significance which is further felt in 
the diversified group of sculpture in the show. 
“Mother Child,” William Zorach, a 
large marble, was given the Logan 
Prize and $1,500. Zorach, who is one of our 
most resourceful sculptors, was born in Russia 


and 


by 


S1x-lOot 


in 1887 and came to America at the age of 
four. Later he studied at the National Acad- 
1 and in Paris. His monumental concep- 
tion, carved from the stone direct by the ar- 
tist was widely praised when shown last sea- 
son in New York, several critics calling it an 
American He exhibited 
for a namber of years in the Annual American 
Exhibition in Chicago, and in the Chicago In- 
ternational Water Color shows. for Zorach is 


a ~all j 1 ] f . 
a skilled handler of the water color medium 


emy 


“masterpiece.” was 


as well as stone. He is represented in the 
Los Angeles Museum (Preston Harrison Col- 
fection) and in the Duncan Phillips Collec- 


tion. VW ashington. 


The third Logan Prize of $750 was won by 
John Storrs, a sculptor who has been associ- 
ated with Chicago as well as Paris. Born here 
in 1885, he studied with Grafly at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy and later with Rodin. Storrs 
is known particularly for his architectural 
sculpture, of which the aluminum “Ceres,” a 
thirty-foot figure topping the Chicago Board 
of Trade Building, is a famous example. In 
1929 he won the second Logan Prize for “Two 
Figures.” His winning entry for this year is 
“Seated Torso,” a figure in bronze, calm in 
mood, and somewhat severe in line and mass. 
“Torso” suggests the sculpture of the ancients, 
expressed in the mood of today. Besides his 
bronzes, Storrs has exhibited silver-point draw- 
ings of great charm, and last year held a show 
of abstract paintings. 

Two Norman Wait Harris medals, the first 
a prize of $500. the second in 
a prize of $300 went respectively 


in silver with 


bronze with 


[Continued on page 14} 





Carnegie Uproar 


This digest of what the critics said of the 
30th Carnegie International at Pittsburgh 
naturally divides itself into three parts—what 
they wrote concerning the exhibition as a 
whole, what they said of «the .awarding of the 
first prize to Franklin C. Watkins's “Suicide 
Costume,” and their view of present day 
American painting as févealed by the Amer- 
ican of the big Many bitter 
things were written on the first two subjects. 

The three most natable attacks were made 
by Royal Cortissoz (conservative) of the New 
York Herald Tribune, by Margaret Breuning 
(progressive) of the New York Evening Post 
and by C. J. Bulliet (radical) of the Chicago 
Evening Post. The latter was of the opinion 
that the exhibition and the awarding of the 
first prize was indicative of a retrogression to- 
ward the story-telling art of the Victorian era. 
“Story-telling,” he wrote, “definitely went out 
of paint with the serious, grimly determined 
Cézanne . . . But, as in the case of all ‘art 
movements,’ the rag-tag and bob-tail rushed 
in pell-mell, and spoiled everything.” He added 
that the giving of the first prize to “Suicide 
in Costume” looked like a “blunder on the part 
of the jury of awards. But, if a blunder, it 
may be classified at least as a 
blunder.’ ” 

Margaret Breuning wrote: “This year the 
impression that the jury of awards are arrived 
at through a series of compromises and adjust- 
ments which make the resulting un- 
intelligible to the public is particularly un- 
fortunate. It would be entirely impossible for 
the unprejudiced observer, who is not an artist, 
a dealer or the partisan of either, to under- 
stand the choice of the prizes, and—must it be 
. . The 


conclusion is forced upon one that the desire 


in 


section show. 


‘significant 


choice 


said?—of the first prize, particularly 


to escape the conventional and academic has 
outweighed interest in the actual aesthetic con- 
tent of the works sclected. 

“This apparent attitude on the part of both 
the jury of awards and of selection may be 
responsible for the character of this 
showing. 


year’s 
The fear of being ‘old hat’ or some 
such bogy probably, seems to have caused the 
jurors to bend backward till they touched the 
ground. Perhaps Dr. Elie Faure is right and 
painting is going to disappear from the cate- 
gory of the arts. Certainly it must have some 
standard of performance, some aesthetic value 
and not rely merely on its departure from past 
methods or an element of shock and surprise 
for its preservation. The revolt from academic 
lifelessness was a rejuvenating experience for 
art and artists. But the battles of liberalism 
have all been fought, the young artist has 
found his place in the sun; his inalienable 
right to life, liberty and individual expression 
is freely conceded. It would appear from this 
exhibition that it is time to consider 
aesthetic standard as requisite for admission to 
an international show rather than adherence 
to the gospel of freedom. Bad draftsmanship, 
paucity of ideas, indifferent brush work, exe- 
crable taste do not look any better under the 
aegis of modernism than under any other 
banner.” 

Mr. Cortissoz in an address that drew lively 
applause at Carnegie Institute Hall, Pittsburgh, 
launched a veritable phillipic at the Inter- 
national. He condemned the prize awards and 
the jury. 

“They did not select the best pictures,” he 
“They did not select the best art. They 
did not select the best colors. They did not 
select the best technique. One would think 
they had selected about absolutely the worst. 
The art jury has dealt a deathblow to the 


some 


said. 


—— 





claim that only artists can properly or com. 
pletely judge art.” 
Mr. Cortissoz then took up the prize winner 






and continued: “Great artists of all ages have 
always painted violent death, but they have 
made impressive works of art such as ‘The 
Crucifixion,’ Calvary’ and 
But this first prize, “Suicide jp 
Costume,” by Watkins, an American, I object 
to it with all my heart. It has no good color. 
ing, no good modeling, and no style whatever, 
It is a stunt picture and is the ugliest thing ] 
ever saw.” 

Passing to the second prize, by an Italian, 
Sironi, labeled “Fishermen,” he said: “It js 
extremely unattractive and has no beauty in 
it.” Of the third prize, “Avenue of the Boss 
de boulogne,” by the French artist Dufy, he 
declared: “It is not painted, but scribbled, 
It is more like a sketch for wallpaper.” 

Of the three winning canvases by Americans, 
he said: “Smith’s ‘A Deserted Mill’ is fairly 
good, but lacks much. Kuniyoshi’s ‘Still Life’ 
indicates a failure to produce a work of art,” 
Dasburg’s “Bouquet,” the Garden Club prize, 
was described as “a nicely poised effort.” 

Joseph J. Cloud wrote of “Suicide in Cos 
tume” in the Pittsburgh Press: “The com- 
ment of the public at the opening of the show 
was not timid, it was viciously antagonistic. 
The picture was called ‘simply terrible,’ or, 
more forcefully, ‘lousy.’ The public is not far 
from right; the picture is striking, it is arrest- 
ing, but it is not a good painting ... It 
makes one wonder what on earth the jury 
was hunting. When the selection was made 
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“Can 


three weeks ago, Speicher, apparently asf ghout 
spokesman for the jury, said: ‘What we are 
seeking is the vital, the penetrating. We are} The 
trying to escape the superficial, the merely traved 
beautiful. Painting, to be great, must live’ in 
The jury certainly escaped the merely beauti- : 
ful. The painting, in somber browns, shabby sculptu 
reds and ghastly greys, is quite ugly, butg PS 
without the fascination ugliness sometimes hensive 
inspires . . . This is a literary picture, a story-§ held, a 
telling canvas, but the story it tells is point-§ tion of 
less . Is it a version of ‘laugh, clown, § last F 
laugh?’ If it is, then it is just bad journal-§ might 
ism. As for vitality, or life—oh, that’s aj in the 
stupid joke.” new cl 
Harvey Gaul in the Pittsburgh Post-Dispatch Porary 
said: “For limpness, collapse, it is as plop as 
a fallen marionette . . . One would like to 
praise the composition, pigmentation, or tech- 
nique. Let Mr. Saint-Gaudens or Mr. Cor- 
tissoz explain the cadaverous details. It re 
quires a full coroner’s art inquest.” 
Henry McBride of the New York Sun was 
kinder. After saying that he could not re 
member when a totally unknown person had 
“stepped out in this fashion to conquer the 
prize givers,” he wrote of Mr. Watkins's ef- 
fort: “There is considerable style in the paint- 
ing, and that it happens to be more or less 
borrowed style did not nonplus the jurymen,§ 7 
who were out for style or nothing evidently...§ & 
All the young men and women in the artg © 
schools will be thrilled by the circumstance. § 
This is the sort of thing they all have dream- = 
ed of but never thought could happen. They§ 7 
will all now be struggling to have it happen © 
again—and to them; and that is a nice moodg © 
for a prize award to put the young art world§ © 
into . But Mr. Watkins will have to live 
down Derain and Goya.” [- 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York : 
Times, after saying that the “laugh, clown,§ = 





laugh” idea is one of but half a dozen fun- 
damental themes in art, including literature 
and the drama, added: 

ing material been used? 






“How has the promis- 
In certain respects, 






[Continued on next page] 
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ENcwark Show 


“Canadian Trapper,’ Cigar Store Figure, 
about 1870. Found near Stockbridge, Mass. 


The birth of American sculpture is 


trayed at the Newark Museum, where 


por- 
until 
folk 


This display, com- 


exhibition of 
sculpture is being held. 
prising some 250 objects, is the first compre- 


February, an American 


hensive showing of early native sculpture ever 
held, and is a logical successor to the exhibi- 
tion of “Primitive Paintings” at the museum 
last Fall. A study of American sculpture 
might well begin with the exhibition, which, 
in the words of one commentator, “provides a 
new classification in American art.” 
porary sculptors are reported amazed at the 


“Henry Ward Beecher.’ Carved from Life by 
in Indiana Farmer about 1870. 


Contem- | 


“Andrew Jackson.” Ship's Figurehead by an 

Unknown Sculptor. Lent by William B. Leeds. 
excellence of sculptural craftsmanship these 
early, and often unknown, men _ possessed. 

Under the 


been included portrait 


heading “Folk Sculpture” has 


sculpture of the pri- 
mitive type, decorative sculpture from houses 
and ships, cigar-store Indians, weather vanes, 
ship’s figureheads, stove plates, Pennsylvania 
Dutch chalk ware, signs and wild fowl decoys. 
This material was gathered by the museum 
during the past few months from public and 
private collections and from antique dealers 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine to 
Virginia. The bulk came from New England 
and Pennsylvania, center of craftsmanship in 
Colonial and early Federal days. The objects 
date from as early as the middle XVIIIth cen- 
tury, though the majority are of the XIXth. 

A few of the most picturesque items are: 
the famous Andrew Jackson figure from the 
frigate Constitution, considered by many the 
most important item of naval Americana, lent 
by William B. Leeds: a portrait bust of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop by McIntire. noted 
Salem wood worker, lent by the American An- 
tiquarian Society; a portrait of Henry Ward 
Beecher, carved from wood by an unknown 
Indiana farmer; a portrait figure of Jenny Lind, 
probably done during the “Swedish Night- 
ingale’s” visit to America under the direction 


Samuel 


Weathervane. Monterey, Pa. 


About 1845. 


Pheasant. 
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a New Perspective of American Art History 


“Jenny Lind,” Cigar Store Figure. Civil War 
Period. Lent by Webster Eisenlohr, Inc. 


of the one and only P. T. 
Webster Eisenlohr; 


Barnum, lent by 
a large wooden eagle, once 


used as an Inn sign at Pawtucket, 
Mrs. Edith Halpert of the 


Gallery. 


lent by 


Folk Art 


American 


Aesthetic quality rather than technical pro- 


ciency influenced the officials in se- 


Holger Cahill 


iseum 
lecting the exhibits. pointed out 
in the catalogue foreword. 

“An effort 


illustrated 


was made to objects which 


not only excellency of craftsman- 


[Continued on page 26] 


f 


“Governor Winthrop.” Wooden Bust by Samuel 
Wel ntire 
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“Oppression—Indians of Ecuador,” by Camilo Egas. 


Camilo Egas, Ecuadorean painter whose 
work has been acclaimed in France, Italy, 
Spain and South America, but who says he 
“never before had the courage to exhibit in 
an Anglo-Saxon country,” is now showing a 
noteworthy collection of his recent paintings 
in the lounge of the New School for Social 
Research, New York. Egas is primarily a 
painter of the South American Indian. In 
these descendants of the Incas and other great 
aboriginals of that continent he has found rich 
inspiration for his brush. Judging from the 
present display there was little ground for the 
artist’s fear of an appreciative audience only in 
a Latin environment. 

Although a graduate of the Academy of 
Beaux Arts in Quito, his native town, with its 


. ] 
Carnegie Uproar 
[Continued from preceding page] 
very creditably. 
details of 


A difficult posture, entailing 
foreshortening and what-not, is 
tackled without timidity, if not quite with all 
the breadth and abandon called for. Cun- 
ningly indeed are we made to feel that the 
body’s muscular tension has not yet fully 
relaxed. Need the artist, to further his illu- 
sion, have included the pistol’s smoke? The 
cost of the inclusion is excessive, thrusting the 
picture itselfi—-which should be above such 
trappings—into costume, and giving the whole 
composition an aspect of triviality.” 

Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston Tran- 
script: “‘Suicide in Costume’ deserved the 
prize, not alone because it came as an astonish- 
ingly finished composition from the hand of an 
unknown, but because it is truly a forceful 
work . . . A crumpled form, muscles slowly 
relaxing beneath the tinselled elegance of a 
clown, a smoking revolver, a ghastly, bleeding 
head ...A_ story is related simply and 
straightforwardly. A dramatic incident, but 
not overplayed. Pathetic, but not cheapened 
to sentiment. Mr. Watkins has known where 
to stop .... Art need not please incessantly; 
there are sterner chords at the other end of its 
keyboard.” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: “It is satire, so stinging and so ter- 
rible that few will look upon it without in 
some measure experiencing within themselves 
a tremor of revolt . . . Watkins’s painting is a 
cry against depression, aftermath of the war. 


prevalent French and Italian influences, Egas 
early threw off this academic atmosphere. For 
seven years he lived in the little village of 
Sambiza, which he describes as “a little cup 
in the heart of the Andes.” Here he came 
into intimate contact with Indian life, learned 
to speak the Quicha language, and absorbed 
the manners, characteristics and customs of the 
peoples whom he has portrayed in the New 
School exhibition. During this long associa- 
tion with the South American Indian, Egas 
felt the tragedy of a one-time great race re- 
duced to degradation by oppression of an alien 


civilization. It is this sense of hopelessness 


and racial weariness that he expresses so re- | 


markably in his work. Strength, mass, power, 


color and feeling lead in his artistic credo. 


It holds as deep tragedy as any book or 
play 


It is art of fire as opposed to the 
drawing-room-boudoir gentility that has, for 
these many years, been pandering to home 
consumption.” 

More important than the goodness or bad- 
ness of Mr. Watkins’s painting, is the promise 
which the American section as a whole bears 
for the future of art in the nation. The critics 
generally agreed that the display of paintings 
by Americans at the 30th International marks 
the turning point in the country’s evaluation 
of its own art—the_ beginning, perhaps, of 
its long heralded “renaissance.” 

“There was a time, and that not long gone 
by,” wrote Mr. Jewell in the New York Times, 
“when American art could not with honesty bz 
said to march in the world’s vanguard. But 
a change has come about. Today, with pride 
that no need to wear the little tinkling 
bells of jingoism, we see the work of our art- 
ists taking a place that is second to none. It 


has 


may be argued, as regards the present occa- 
sion, that the numerical ratio gives the United 
States an advantage, at the the start, to offset 
which no nation with a mere handful of pic- 
tures is able. Yet as we go about the Amer- 
ican rooms, cautious despite enthusiasm, exam- 
ining the disproportionate native display, 
tacitly discarding this and, if reluctantly some- 
times, discarding that, till only a_ bright 
nucleus remains, we find that we have removed, 
without perhaps intending to do so, the handi- 
cap. What remains we submit to the ordeal of 
comparison.” 

Miss Grafly in the 


Philadelphia Public 





Egas spent ten years in Montmartre, th 
friend of Picasso, Messenger and other noted 
moderns. In Paris, he says, he began to de 
velop strong convictions and to seek to giv 
them individual expression in the portrayal ¢ 
the primitive Indian of his native land. Sing 
coming to New York three years ago, Ega 
has felt more alone, he says, than in the vast 
solitudes of the mighty Andes. In his Greer 
wich Village studio, his heart has turned South 
once more to the Indians of his beloved Ecua- 
dor. 

Within recent months he has found a ner 
theme—the Negro of the United States. Hy 
recently completed panel, inspired by “The 
Green Pastures,” is one of the most talked-d 
paintings in the show. 


Ledger: “If the Carnegie International hai 
a message for the artist this year it is af 
American message, for in no other section d 
the exhibition is there a stronger, more living 
consciousness of contemporary life. Almost 
vanished are the men who wanted to b& 
some one else and who sought to drowl 
Americanism in French disguise. Gone als 
are the painters of pretty ladies and charming 
bouquets. From the confusion of that Towe 
of Babel raised by the isms and ists of th 
past quarter century this country is developing 
its own serious art . A battered car drav 
ing up to a curb on a dark, wet night whe 
the yellow glare of the arc lights and sho 
windows emphasizes the bleak, gaunt characte 
of houses that were new in the nineties is 

fine material for picture-making as the Sei 
at twilight. The American scene has entered 
art, and its effect upon the artist is bo 
amusing and significant. Before long it wi 
become a cult. Painters will find a dee 
national significance in everything from a stow 
pipe to an automobile tire.” 

Mr. McBride in the New York Sun, afte 
remarking that in his review this year he ha 
“put the emphasis on the American end 6 
the show,” continued: “In a long experien@ 
with the Carnegie International this is the fir 
time, I believe, that I have done so 1 
rise in the American standard is something 
that is going to be considerably played w 
this winter. It be a_ legitimat 
chance to make the eagle scream. I foun 
myself more interested and entertained by 


[Continued on page 13] 
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Two Remarkable Collections of Drawings Begin Tour of Museums 


“Seated Nude.” Drawing by Eric Gill. 

Drawings hold the center of the stage at 
the Brooklyn Museum, where, until Nov. 15, 
two separate collections of fine examples in 
this medium are on view, under the sponsor- 
thip of the College Art Association. One con- 
sists of 250 drawings from the world-famous 
private collection of Dan Fellows Platt; the 
other, a large group of drawings by sculptors, 
augmented by 25 pieces of sculpture. Both 
are scheduled to go on circuit tours. 

Mr. Platt, who before the war devoted his 
time to the collecting of paintings, principally 
Italian primitives, has assembled one of the 
most comprehensive collections of drawings 
in the world. Changing art conditions caused 
him to turn his attention to this more in- 
timate medium, with the idea of seeing what 
could be done in amassing a collection that 
would be sound, representative and fine—and 
incidentally—not prohibitive in cost. 
present exhibition constitutes only a minor 
fraction of the whole, but it is complete 
enough to give a good idea of the Platt col- 
lection’s importance. 

In the other section of the show are 125 


Matisse in Review 

The third season of loan exhibitions of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, will start, 
Nov. 4, with the most complete showing of 
the works of Henri Matisse yet held in the 
United States. The material comprises paint- 


ings, sculpture, water colors, drawings and | 


prints, chosen with a view to give the Ameri- 
can public an opportunity to evaluate the 
French master’s art and compare the various 
Periods of his development. 

This idea was dominant in the Paris show 
of Matisse’s work which opened the new 
Georges Petit Gallery last Summer, and on 
which Tue Arr Dicest, in its August issue, 
gave the comments of the press. No doubt 
Many of the pictures which were on view then 
will be seen here, for about half of the loans 
Were assembled from museums and _ private 
collections in France, England and Germany, 
and a number of American collectors and deal- 
ts contributed to the Paris show. The ex- 
hibition will run through Dec. 6. 

Following the Matisse exhibition the first 
comprehensive showing in the United States 


himself. 


| pencil. 
1 . 

| not yet haunt him. 
| idea, set it down in pencil, and dream of the 


| will 
| culated or studied. 





Sketch by Anton Hanak in the “Drawings by Sculptors” Exhibition. 


drawings by sculptors, those “spontaneous 
notes of inspiration” which have been called 
correctly the “nearest approach that the lay- 
man can hope to achieve to the sculptor’s 
brain.” Like the preliminary sketch executed 
by the painter, their coming into existence has 


| not been marred by the difficulties of media. 


In his drawings the sculptor is most truly 
Projects that are too ambitious, too 
daring, too fanciful, spring from the tip of his 
The ultimate cost of execution does 
He can indulge in his 


day when he will see it in marble or bronze. 


| The drawing itself does not matter—no one 
be cal- | 


see it. Therefore it need not 


It is largely because of 
this intimacy that drawings are of such in- 


| terest. 


The | 


Many of these drawings have survived only 
through chance. Once having uscd his draw- 


| ings the sculptor usually destroys them—un- 


less someone wisely salvages them. Thus the 
three pen drawings by Anton Hanak, “the 
grand old man of Vienna,” which were sket- 


| of the works of Diego Rivera will be held. 
| Included will be frescoes painted especially for | 
the Museum of Modern Art, cartoons for | 


Rivera’s frescoes in and about Mexico City, 
studies and cartoons for work in Moscow and 
San Francisco, as well as oil paintings, water 
colors and drawings. Of special interest will 
be the full-sized cartoons of the frescoes com- 
missioned for the Palace of Cortez at Cuerna- 
vaca by the late Senator Dwight Morrow 
while he was Ambassador to Mexico. 


French Landscapes 
French landscapes of the XIXth and XXth 
centuries will be shown at the Knoedler Gal- 


leries, New York, until Nov. 14, for the benefit | ; , : 
| of the Museum since Dr. Robinson’s death, 


of the Public Education Association, which 


interests itself in the welfare of the public | 


schools of the city. 


Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, assisted by Mrs. | 


Thomas K. Schmuck and Mrs. J. Culbert 
Palmer, Jr., heads the committee in charge of 
the exhibition. Officers of the association in- 
clude Miss Martha Lincoln Draper, president; 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer and William B. 
Nichols, 


ches for his now famous “Der Letzte 
Mensch,” were just about to be thrown away 
to make room for a new vision in the artist’s 
mind when they were recovered. However, 
there are sculptors who value their drawings 
almost as highly as the finished marble or 
bronze. Mahonri Young, Dobson and Mal- 


bray fall into this category. Although more 


| popular with the average layman because they 
| are more complete, these drawings lack that 


spontaneity those which are simply “notes” 
possess. 

After closing in Brooklyn the Platt collec- 
tion will travel to the following institutions: 
Fogg Art Museum, Cincinnati Museum, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Baltimore Museum, 


| Cleveland Museum, Art Institute of Chicago 


and Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester. The 
sculptor’s drawings will be seen at the Day- 
ton Art Institute, University of Michigan, 


| Toledo Museum, Rhode Island School of De- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sign, Princeton University, 
Museum, California 
Honor and_ the 
Rochester. 


Lyman Allyn 
Palace of the Legion of 
Memorial Art Gallery, 


No Election 


The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art held their first monthly meeting follow- 
ing the summer recess and took no action on 
the selection of a new director or president to 
succeed the late Dr. Edward Robinson and 
the late Robert W. de Forest. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, at which William 
Sloane Coffin, vice-president, presided, Henry 
W. Kent, secretary of the museum, said that 
nothing further would be announced until after 
the next meeting, which is scheduled for Nov. 
16. The election of four new trustees was also 
postponed. 

Joseph Breck, who has been acting director 


and Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, have been prominently 
mentioned for the post of director. 


Melchers on Corcoran Board 
Gari Melchers, internationally known artist, 
has been elected to succeed the late James 
Parmelee as a member on the board of trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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Varied Taste at the Grand Central Drawing 





“Glint of the Sea,” by Chester Beach. 
For the second consecutiv c time Lee Jef- 
Ircys, art collector of Utica, N. Y., drew first 


choice at the annual drawing by lay members 
Central Art Galleries for the 
contributed the 
Mr. Jeffreys selected Chester 


ff the Grand 


paintings and bronzes 


by 


members. 


Beach's 


“Glint of the Sea,” a bronze figure. 
His choice last year was Chauncey F. Ryder’s 
“River Road to Sheffield.” 






The drawing climaxed the annual founders’ | 
exhibition which has been on view at the gal- | 
leries in New York since May 15. Each artist 
member contributes annually one work of art 
during the first three years of his membership, 


for distribution among the lay members. Each 


year the names of the lay members are placed 
in a bowl and drawn out one by one by a 
child, blindfolded. Elizabeth Millet, 
Dr. A. P. Millet, performed 


the duty this year, and the names were read 


smal] 


daughter ol John 


by Mary Nash, actress, to the large assembl- 
age. 

Mrs. EF. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., won second 
place, and she claimed Jesse Arms Botke’s 
“Flamingo Screen.” Third choice fell to B. E. 
Sunny of Chicago, and he selected Elliott 
Daingerfield’s “Breath of Autumn.” Carl M. 
Owen of New York, winner of fourth place, 


preferred Chauncey F. Ryder’s “Approach of 


Sack Art Brings $90,000 — 


The total realized for the three day sale 
f colonial furniture and silver from the Israel 
Sack collection, held at the American-Anderson 
New York City, was $90,550, the 
session bringing $45,427.50. 
price paid was $3,000, by David 
carved maple top highboy, with 


feet, New Hampshire. 1750. 


A mahogany block-front slant-top 


Galleries, 
final The highest 
Leon for a 
claw-and-ball 
desk with | 
feet went Lawton for $2,850; 

David Lord a Duncan Phyfe sofa 


for $2,300; James Robinson acquired a silver 


claw to Herbert 


} urcl ased 


tankard, made by Samuel Minott for $1,950; 
six Chippendale mahogany ladder-back chairs 
were purchased by Elsie Foerer for $1,800; 


of the Seventeenth Century” was the pick of 


A French “Racket”? | 


The announcement which Shulkin 
artist-manager of “An Group,” 


made to the press on the occasion of the open. 


Anatol 
American 


ing of the Group’s new co-operative gallery 
in New York, made a sensation, which wil 
doubtless have its reverberations throughout 
the nation. Tue Arr Dicest reprints the fol. 
lowing from the New York Evening Post of 
Oct. 19: 

“Seven American artists, who charge that 
the exhibition and distribution of art both in 
Europe and in the United States has become 
largely a ‘racket’ in the hands of French deal. 
ers, opened their own gallery in New York to. 
day. 

“They have taken a five-year lease on 4 
small gallery in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel and 
there they will show their own work and the 
work of ‘the fellow out in Texas or Montana 
or Ohio,’ who, they explain, finds it almost 
impossible to get a showing in New York. 

“They call themselves ‘An American Group’ 
and each year will admit two American artists 
to their organization. Each year there will be 
guest shows, too, at which non-members. both 


American and foreign, will be permitted to 
exhibit. 





“Flamineo Screen,” by Jesse Arms Botke. “or . i E 
, a4 | The trouble with the situation at present’ 


\natol Shulkin, a member of the executive 
committee, told the Associated Press, ‘is that 
it is controlled almost entirely by the French, 
“*Art has become big business in France— 
somebody referred to it recently as “France's 
great oil industry.” It is a $200,000,000-a- 
| year-business, as a matter of fact, and 90 per 
cent of the money is spent by Americans, 


Winter.” To Mrs. William E. Moore of New 
York went fifth, and her choice was a portrait 
to be painted by Princess Alexandra Victoria 
Rumann. Hovsep Pushman’s “A Few Objects 


Helen E. Cowell of San Francisco, who drew 
sixth place. From these selections may be had 
conclusive proof of the varied taste of Amer- 


al Ata “Tt is the same as it is with the styles 

The next 14 choices in the order of their | Americans think they must come from France 
drawing follow: “Boy Bacchus.” by Rachel 7 be any good. I personally know of one 
M. Hawkes. Guerdort Stearns Holden: “Gray American style designer who has had to send 
Weather.” by Bruce Crane, Robert Woods his stuff to Paris to get the Paris trade-mark 
Bliss. ambassador to Argentina; “Silver Sea,” | © it before he could dispose of it in this 
by Frederick J. Waugh, Sidney Gorham, Jr.; | omer y 


- eS . << OUR a f ; . > : : 
“Standing Lincoln,” by Daniel Chester French, We have no quarrel with French art ot 





|. E. Alfred; “Corsican Girl,” by F. C. | French artists. As a matter of fact, French 
Frieseke, Louis T. Hill; “Extreme Clipper | #*tists do not benefit by this situation. They 
Ship, Morning Light,” by Charles R. Patter- | #%€ hopelessly exploited by the French dealers 
son, Dr. James C. Ayer; “Harlem River,” by I'he practice is for the dealer to buy picture 
Robert Spencer, R. K. Le Blond; “On the | from the artist at $10 to $50 a piece, “rear” 
Hillside.” by John E. Costigan, Mrs. Helene | them for a few years—which means that he 


Irwin Fagan; “The Thief,” by Stark Davis, D. 
M. Ferry, Jr.; a portrait to be executed by 
Sidney E. Dickinson, Herbert W. Briggs; “Old 
Castle,” by Roy Brown, Henry A. Wise 
Wood: “Undine,” by Edward Berge, John H. 


Love; “Country Labor,” by 


sticks them out in a rear room without showing 
them—and finally, after he gets most of the 
artist’s work, to build him up and sell the pic 
tures at high prices. The artist, having sold 
his canvases outright, never gets anything out 
af 2” 


Eugene Higgins, 


Mrs. Edward Potter, Jr.; “The Covered 

Wagon”, by Albert Groll, James A. Stillman. Young France and America 
eet te ee: See § 17 Blan. ealleties, 50 East Send: St, 

Weils & Co. bought a carved oak court cup- | York, are holding their second showing thi 


board for $1,000; and Ginsburg & Levy paid 
the same price for a William and Mary walnut 
highboy. 


season of modern paintings by a group of the 


younger French and American artists. The 


all of the current trends of modern painting 
by such artists as Gould, Man Ray. Braguit 
Gaulois, Criss, Driggs and Canade. The open 
ing exhibition last month was so well received 
that the galleries have decided to make a per 
manent feature of this presentation of work 





Clarke Sale Postponed | 


famous Thomas B. Clarke collection of 
American portraits, the sale of which 
Was tentatively set for the first of December, 


has been postponed, according to an announce- 


The 


early 


ment by the American Art Association-An- of art in keeping with the spirit of modem 
derson Galleries. The delay is necessitated decoration. 

by the great amount of work entailed in the Although these paintings are not by th 
preparation of the de luxe and other catalogues. | widely advertised and acknowledged modert 


All of the one hundred and _ seventy-five 


masters, the critics spoke of them as “equally 
portraits forming the collection will appear in 


interesting” and praised the firm for its couragt 
photogravure or in colors in the de luxe cata- | in giving recognition to young and more or le 


iOFUC, 


unknown artists during present conditions. 


paintings are characteristic examples of neatly 
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Museum Advice 


The museum will attain the maximum of its 
service to the community through decentraliza- 
tion, and the establishment of branch museums, 
Paul Marshall Rea, museum 
education of the Carnegie corporation, told 
delegates to the New England conference of 
the American Association of Museums, held 
in Springfield. Mass. Mr. Rea, whose subject 
was “The Relations of Museums to Their 
Communities,” held that the day of adding to 
the centralized institution or “temple on the 
acropolis” past. 


— 


consultant on 


was In explaining why he 
approved the branch museum rather than ad- 
ditions to the central building, Mr. Rea said 
that the former is within easier reach of the 
people, can establish contact with the residents 
of the district with more facility, and, as an 
example, told of the branch opened recently 
by the Philadelphia Museum, which should 
have ideal attendance, 65,000 
in the first year, but which, judging by the 
record so far, will attain 200,000. 

Mr. Rea presented statistics compiled from 
information furnished by 34 museums. His 
figures showed that though the total number 
of visitors to the museums in large metro- 
politan centers was greater by far than the 
number for museums in small towns, the ratio 
of visitors to the population decreased as the 
population increased. An attendance equal to 
4,000 per cent of the population of Warren, 
N. H., is enjoyed by the museum there an- 
nually, while only 18.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion of New York City visits the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Mr. Rea mentioned quality, quantity and 
cost as the three important aspects of the 
relation of the museums supported by public 
funds, to the community. 


had, as an 


A public museum 
must consider the greatest good to the great- 
est number. The quantity of a museum is 
measured by its attendance, but mere num- 
erical atendance does not express its real ser- 
vice to the community, which must be measur- 
ed not only in relation to population but also 
as regards its attainments as a whole. 

“I’ve come to wish that museums could go 
bankrupt,” Mr. Rea said and enlarged on his 
point by saying “The same policies which 
guide the business man when his business shows 
a decrease, should guide the museum director 
when there is a falling off in attendance. Im- 
provements must be devised to increase the 
museum’s worth to the community.” 

Mr. Rea was introduced by L. Earle Rowe, 
of Providence, R. I. Among the speakers at 
the sessions, at which Miss Eleanor Wade of 
the Springfield Art Museum presided, were 
Mrs. Florence Paull Berger, of the Morgan 
Memorial, Hartford; Miss Laura M. Bragg, of 
the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield; Mrs. Anne 
Webb Karnaghan, of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, of the 
Tryon Art Gallery, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton; Miss Elizabeth V. Colburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Art Department; Winslow 
Ames, director of the Lyman Allyn Museum, 
New London; and Charles H. Sawyer, curator 


of the Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Andover, Mass. 
Trumbull’s ““Three Rivers” 
Edward Trumbull’s | mural “The Three 


Rivers” was unveiled on Oct. 26 ‘in the lobby 
of the Grant Building, in Pittsburgh. Its sub- 
ject is the three rivers of Pittsburgh, the Al- 
legheny, the Monongahela and the Ohio which 
is formed by their junction. 














| excellent 
| his son. 


and Father, 


“Mirrored Sentinels?’ by Lewis Herzog. 


An unique “father and son” exhibition will 
be held at the Ferargil Galleries, New York, 
from Nov. 9 to 21. Lewis Herzog, the son, 
aged 63, returns to the public eye after an 
absence of fifteen years with a collection of 
some twenty landscapes. Herman Herzog, the 
father, still an active artist at the age of 100, 


| will augment his son’s showing with several 


of his own canvases. Thus is climaxed the 
many years the elder Herzog has served as an 
example of artistic application to 

The younger Herzog’s paintings have been 
awarded many awards and honors during a 
long and productive career. The landscapes 
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100, Hold Joint Show 








The “Iron Maid’s’’ Sister 


The celebrated “Iron Maid” in the old castle 
in Nuremberg, a torture instrument of the 
XVth century, has been joined by an equally 
ferocious “sister,” constructed 100 years later. 
The “sister” is also of Nuremberg make and 
has been brought there from Castle Feistritz 





PAINTING SALE 


Color Prints 
and Drawings 


~~ 


mainly the property of 
BARONESS DE H. 
DR. C. verH. DE LANCY 


and a gentleman of New York 


FRENCH DUTCH’ ENGLISH 
ITALIAN SPANISH 
including a hitherto unknown 
COLUMBUS 
Spanish 16th Century 


PUBLIC SALE 
in the large Supper Room 
(2nd floor) 


ST. REGIS HOTEL 
Fifth Ave. and 55th St. 


MONDAY, NOV. 23rd at 9 P. M. 
Exhibition 
Sat., Sun., Mon., Nov. 21, 22, 23 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

W. S. SCOTT, Autioneer 
Fur further information address 
WALPOLE GALLERIES 
13 West 48th Street, New York 





Portrait by Taraval 
of Jacques David, Painter of Napoleon 








“On the Belgian Coast,” by Herman Herzog. 


in this exhibition mark various periods in his 
art, the earliest having been painted twenty 
years ago, when he was working in Belgium. 
Venice, Verona, Munich and Holland have all 
provided material for his brush. There are also 
American scenes from Maine and New York 
City. 

Born in Philadelphia, the 
received 


Herzog 
During the 
World War he rendered service as one of the 
pioneers in the of camouflage. His 
paintings are included in collections through- 
out the world, among them the Munich Neue 
Pinakothek, the National Gallery at Berlin 
and the Budapest Museum. 


younger 


his art training there. 


science 


in the Tyrol. The museum director, Dr. 


Schultz, says that the spikes on the insides of 
both 


instruments were a “picturesque after- 


thought of the early XIXth century, and that 
the sisters were probably used as_ pillories 
rather than—but what’s the use spoiling 
romance?” 
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Powel Treasures on View in Philadelshia | 





Unfinished Portrait of “Mrs. Samuel Powel,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


A collection of colonial portraits, silver, 
furniture and porcelain, valued in excess of 
$200,000 and, associated with some of the 
most stirring times and figures in the Colonial, 
Revolutionary and early Republican history of 
Philadelphia, is on display in the Art Museum 
of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 

Through the generosity of the descendants 
of Samuel Powel, Mayor of Philadelphia from 
1770 to 1780, and intimate friend of Washing- 
ton, Franklin and John Adams, the Museum 
has obtained a loan for one year of a large 


fees ; 


/-WILDENSTEIN | 
and COMPANY | 


= CC O-R F OR AT: SO 
OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


also 
FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES 


647 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorkK 
| 57 ‘Rue La_ Boetie, Paris 
| 
i 





| number of the original furnishings of the fa- 
| mous Powel house, which still stands in Phila- 


delphia. These are to be placed in the drawing 
room of the Powel house, scene of many bril- 
liant social functions in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times, which has been re-erected in 
the early American section of the main floor. 

These furnishings Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson, must have known well. 
Amid them, during the British occupation, 
while the Continentals starved and froze at 
Valley Forge, the Earl of Carlisle, with a gentle- 
man’s discrimination, made his home. 

A mahogany table, which was presented to 
Powel by Benjamin Franklin, is included. Over 
this table passed documents of national import, 
over which, the tea cups pushed aside, Wash- 
ington and his intimates pondered. Another 


gift from Franklin also, whose practical turn 








| When in Los Angeles visit the 


DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALUERIES 


2509 West 7th 
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ETCHINGS 








Pictures 


A painting set down in the catalogue as th 
work of the old Dutch Master Adrian Vay 
Ostade (1610-1685), “Boors in a Tavern? 
was sold at the Plaza Art Galleries, in Ney 
York, on Oct. 16, for $12.50. Another wor, 
catalogued as a Nicholas Berchem (1620-1683). 
“Landscape and Figures,” brought $15. “Phyl 
North Wales,” set down as a Richard Wilgm 
(1714-1782), famous old English landscapig, 
found a buyer for $60, and another catalogue 
as the work of the same artist, “A View 
Killarney,” brought $80. “At Matlock, Derby. 
shire,” an Old Crome (1768-1821), accord. 
ing to the catalogue, went for $80, and ap. 
other, “At Ludlow, Worcester, England,” ge 
down as by the same master, sold for $8), 
“On the River Stour,” catalogued as an F. W 
Watts, brought $35, and a Patrick Nasmyth 
according to the catalogue, “Haslemere, Sur. 
rey,” sold for $40. 

Among the American pictures, “Landscape.” 
catalogued as an A. H. Wyant, brought $15 
and “Orange Vendor,” catalogued as a Wins 
low Homer, brought $32.50. 


Juryless Show at Cincinnati 
A large number of exhibitions, beginning Nov. 
1, are planned for the winter season at th 
Cincinnati Art Museum. They will inclué 
the Petites Tuileries exhibition and a juryles 
exhibition open to the artists of Cincinnati 
and vicinity. 


of mind is demonstrated in his gifts, is ¢ 
shaving lens, mounted upon an inlaid base ané 
a turned standard. There is real drama of ¢ 
curious sort in a pair of lovely oval Hepple 
white mirrors, which Washington presented ty 
Mayor Powel as an expression of regret that 
a span of horses purchased from him by tk 
Mayor had proven faulty. 

A three-quarter length portrait of Washing 
ton, painted by Joseph Wright in 1784, during 
the turbulent post-war period, is of interest 
for Washington is said to have considered this 
the best likeness done of him by the portrait 
painters of his day. It antedates by som 
years the historic portrait of Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart, and was ordered by Washingta 
as a gift for the Powels. 

There are two portraits of Mrs. Powel. The 
earlier one is by Gilbert Stuart, showing ¢ 
sagacious and sensitive face, with the remainder 
of the painting unfinished. The second i 
by Thomas Sully, painted in 1817, when Mn 
Powel had been a widow for more than 2 
years. It shows her as a gracious old lady 
with a ribboned cap covering her white hait 
A portrait of Samuel Powel depicts him # 
he was in early manhood, strikingly dressed 
in a crimson coat and lace ruffles. His pow 
dered hair is worn long and tied with 4 
ribbon in typical colonial fashion. 





| RALPH M. CHAIT| 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York City 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 
° 


Specialist in Early Chinese Art 
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Art for Barter 


Overproduction of paintings and a shortage 
of money has led to an interesting experiment 
in Copenhagen and Stockholm. Because pa- 
trons are no longer able to pay money for 
pictures and artists have no money to pay 
for other things, the Artists’ Club of Stock- 
holm is trying to do without money as a 
means of exchange, and to persuade people who 
are not artists to take works of art in return 
for things they sell and the services they ren- 
der. Thus may Swedish art penetrate into 
every Swedish home and thus may the artists 
be clothed, fed, housed and healed. 

“The notion is not wholly new,” says the 
London Times in an editorial. “Many a Sara- 
cen’s Head, Black Horse, or King of Prussia 


on the sign of an English inn was born of | 


an unpaid score; and in Continental cabarets 
many a wall-painting betrays at a glance its 
origin in sustenance, chiefly liquid, not paid 
for in the currency.... 

“A young artist who had been supplied with 
a good suit of clothes might paint a picture of 
his patron dressed with a sartorial skill and 


accuracy that would satisfy even our contem- | 
The doctor | 


porary The Tailor and Cutter. 
who had healed him could be made, on canvas, 
to look as wise and as noble as the doctors 
in the advertisements of patent medicines. 
The dentist would give a chance fora pic- 
torial frieze in the ‘before and after’ mode: 
under a wintry sky grim shapes representing 
all degrees and forms of agony, toothlessness, 
and distortion would creep towards a mystic 
portal, from the other side of which they would 
dance away under rose leaves and honeysuckle, 


showing pearly gleams between cherry lips. | 
“One effect of this arrangement would be | 
The | 
revenge for a bad breakfast egg, an ill-fitting | 
‘suit or a wrong diagnosis might ruin a busi- 


to make both parties extremely careful. 


ness or wreck a career. The revenge for a 
picture which the doctor or the dentist did 
not like does not bear thinking of. On the 
other hand no artist would be able to go on 
repeating a success, since no artist can live 
wholly on suits of clothes or can enjoy more 
than a certain amount of ill-health; and no 
professional man or tradesman would want 
more than a few artistic testimonials.” 

In a less facetious vein the Times says; the 
scheme, if kept simple, could open up greater 
possibilities for the development of the arts 
and for a closer union of interest between the 
artist and the layman. 


Mrs. Greenman’s Portraits 
An exhibition of portraits, chiefly of children, 
by Frances Cranmer Greenman, will be shown 
at the Art Center, New York, from Nov. 2 
to 14. Mrs. Greenman, the winner of num- 
erous medals, has exhibited, by invitation, in 
many important shows. 


Street Scene, Brooklyn Heights, Circa 1850 
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“La Noce,” Famous Rousseau, Shown Here 


aaa en ee eer 


“La Noce” (The Wedding), by Henri Rousseau, 1909. 


The Marie Harriman Gallery 
season with the exhibition 
“La Noce,” by Henri Rousseau. 
is regarded by enthusiasts as one of 
“douanier’s” greatest works. 

Before a stylized background the family 
group stands silhouetted, arrayed in holiday 


attire around the white-robed bride, the grand- | 


father in his blouse, the grandmother in her 
shawl and bonnet. 


and individuality of their expressions. A 
comical little dog in the foreground completes 
the scheme of blacks. 

“La Noce,” with its guileless naivete, is a 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


THE 
HACKETT GALLERIES 


9 East 57th St. New York 


opened its | 
of the celebrated | 
This picture | 
painted in 1909 at the height of his “career,” | 
the | 


| tributes a dignity and solemnity to the most 


The uniform and childish | 
cast of all the faces is enlivened by the variety | 





characteristic expression of Rousseau’s bour- 
geois environment. In his capacity of Sunday 
musician he may well have officiated at just 
such a ceremony as he here presents. His 
artless touch, Rousseau admirers hold, con- 
them with 
simplicity. 


and invests 
and disarming 


sentimental 
honest 


scenes 
emotion 


NEW HOUSE 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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PAINTINGS : , 


by AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Beginning No-~ember 
fourth, we will show 
a group of new 
paintings, fresh from 
the Artists’ Studios. 
The showing is more 
than usually inter- 
esting, and offers un- 
usual opportunity to 
purchase current 
works at modest 
cost. 


‘Macbeth 


~~. — 


15 East 57th St. New York | 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


THE DOWNTOWN G 
Re A 
Kxhibition—Paintings L 


Karl Knaths E 


113 WEST 13th ST. NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 


ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th St. New York City 
Chase Bank Bidg. 


International Art Center 


. 

of Roerich Museum 

Exhibitions of 

SCULPTURE BY 
FAUSTA VITTORIA MENGARINI _ 
WATER-COLORS BY SAUL RASKIN 
November 7th to 28th, 1931 
Daily, Sundays and Holidays 
10 A. M.to 5 P.M. 
310 Riverside Drive, cor. 103rd St., N. 


LL tr iemimiemi 


harry lawrence 
galleries 


Paintings—Etchings—Prints 
3515 OAK LAWN AVE. 
DALLAS 


¥. C. 


§-3049 
TEXAS 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 


Massaguer Turns Hims 


The Cuban whom some regard as the world’s 


greatest caricaturist, Conrado W. Massaguer, | 


who, when he isn’t dodging offended officials, 


is editor and publisher of Social, the illustrated | 
monthly of. Havana through which the works | 


of American artists have chiefly become known 


in Latin America, is in New York and is hold- | 


“one man” show here, at the Del- 
phic Studios, until Nov. 8. 
exhibited in and 
Latin American centers. 


Karl K. Kitchen, writing in the New York 


ing his first 


Paris other European and 


Sun on Oct. 21, soon after Massaguer’s arrival, | 


the 
were in 


the artist 


wife’s 


said that when 


number of his 


“checked up 
relatives who 
jail and discovered that the total was seven- 
the Menocal 
family—he decided that presence of mind and 
absence of body from Havana might save him 


teen—his wife is a member of 


from spending the Winter in close confinement. 
And as he received a confidential letter from 


a friendly official that a cell in Morro Castle | 
was being dusted out for him he packed up | 


and caricatures 
and slipped aboard a ship for New York. 
“This is the third time Massaguer has left 


Water Color Annual 


The 65th Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society is being held at the 
Fine Arts Building, New York, until Nov. 8. 
Four prizes were awarded; the Zabriskie pur- 


his collection of water colors 





chase prize of $250 to Roy Mason, the Gris- 
comb purchase prize, $150, to Henry C. Pitz, 
the Delano purchase prize, $150, to William 

L. Armstrong, and the Osborne purchase 
prize to Harry E. Olsen. 

The works of Harold Putnam Browne and 
B. West Clinedinst have been arranged in 
two small groups in the nature of memorials 
to these artists, who died this year. 

The Times critic felt that the four paintings 
“A Corner of the Studio”, “An Artist’s Room 
at Faraway Island”, “The Cottage Bed” and 
“A House of Pictures” by William Stark- 
weather were among the best saying; “Each 
is admirably painted, gay and sparkling.” In 
summation of the show he wrote: “There are 
few pictures that do not impress one as being 


at least competent, though outstanding ex- 


He has frequently | 








elf Loose on New York 


“John D. Rockefeller,’ by Massaguer. 


his home in a hurry. Some years ago when 
he lived in Merida, in Yucatan, he made a 
caricature of a prominent official: that caused 
him to take the first ship out. There were no 
engravers in Yucatan and the wood cut had to 
be made in Mexico City. When it arrived 
back in Merida it was too big to fit into one 
page so Massaguer cut it in two and used half 
of it on the front page with a line ‘continue 
inside.’ It displeased the high official to such 
an extent that Massaguer had to realize that 
life is sometimes the survival of the fleetest. 

“Again in Mexico City, he drew some fanci- 
ful designs of the scales of justice as a border 
for some caricatures of a group of important 
judges—with the result that he had to leave 
suddenly for parts unknown. For the scales 
did not balance as the Mexican jurists thought 
they should—crooked judges in any country 
rarely see straight. 

“But now Massaguer is going to settle down 
to a care free artist’s life in New York.” 

At the same time the Delphic Studios are 
showing a group of paintings and lithographs 
by William S. Schwartz of Chicago, with whose 
work readers of Tue Arr Dicest are familiar 
through several reproductions. 
amples—examples in which genuine originality 
is expressed—are to be spotted only here and 
there.” 


First Outside Show for Porto Rico 

The University of Porto Rico is foregoing 
its exhibition of native art this season in favor 
of a display of oils by such artists as Biddle, 
Weston, Chapin, Sterne, Costigan and Sloan, 
which is being held in November. Coming 
from the College Art Association, it is the first 
exhibition of oils to reach Porto Rico from the 
outside. The university hopes that the ex- 
hibition will stimulate local artists to express 
themselves in the oil medium. 


Boehler & Steinmeyer 


[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th St. j 
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Italian Paintings in 
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Baltimore Exhibition 


“Endymion,” by Guglielmo Janni. 


As a result of the success of the first Balti- 
Exhibition, the  Bal- 
timore Museum will open on Nov. 4 an Italian 


more Pan-American 


Exhibition, consisting of the work of the fore- | 
| was 
Many notables 


most living artists of Italy. 
will participate in the official opening. 

R. J. McKinney, director of the museum, 
selected the 72 from 
Quadriennale held in Rome last summer. 
suggestion that a number of these works be 
sent to the Baltimore Museum for exhibition 


paintings 


the Prima | 


His | 


was immediately acted upon, not only by the 
art authorities of Italy, but by Premier 
Mussolini and by John W. Garrett, United 
States Ambassador at Rome. The director 
assisted by Cipriano Efisio Oppo, 
secretary of Fascist Syndicate of Fine 
Arts, who recently was in America as a mem- 
ber of the jury of award for the Carnegie In- 
ternational. 


also 


the 


“Endymion,” by Guglielmo Janni, is here- 
with reproduced as typical of the paintings in- 


cluded in the exhibition. 





Carnegie Uproar 
[Concluded from page 6] 


American pictures than by those of any other 
nation. | am still persuaded that Paris is 
the capital of the modern world of art, and I 
fear that France could put it all over us when 
it comes to high class production, if it desired, 
but somehow, this year, France has not so 
desired . . . In the American section you get 
the feeling of a nation on the upgrade, and 
in the French section you seem to feel a nation 
that is standing still.” 

Mr. Cochrane in the Boston Transcript, after 
telling how American painters for a number 
of years, had, in order to compete with 
“European manufactures,” put “internation- 
alism” into their art, said: “Now, once more, 
a unifying note, although still often sounded 
in borrowed accents, is heard in a large per- 
centage of our division. That note, sufficiently 
repeated, becomes a theme, and that theme is 
the American scene. Discovering this theme 
anew, rather than recognizing it as the re- 
assumption of an abrogated right of inher- 
itance.” 


Vera Stevens in New York Show 

Vera Stevens returns to New York with a 
one-man show at the Morton Galleries, Nov. 
2 to 16. The exhibition will comprise a select 





AMERICAN FOLK ART 


GALLERY 
— Open by Appointment Only — 
Telephone Watkins 9-1535 
113 WEST 13th ST. NEW YORK 


group of oil paintings of varied subject mat- 
ter—landscape. flower subjects and still lifes. 
Miss Stevens is art the 
School, Aiken, S. C. 


director at Fermata 


Grand Central Prizes 


The fourth annual members’ exhibit will 
open to the public on Nov. 3 at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York. Just as 
Tue Arr Dicest was going to press came the 
announcement of the prize winners: 

The Walter L. Clark portrait prize ($250) 
to “Dutch Fisherman,” by William L. Carri- 
gan; the Harold H. Swift landscape prize 
($250) to “Green Summer,” by Charles H. 
Davis; the Charles D. Pratt sculpture prize 
($250) to “Diana and Dog,” by Edward Mc- 
Cartan; the Charles Cary Rumsey Memorial 
prize for animal sculpture ($300) to Frederick 
G. R. Roth. Honorable mentions: Sculpture, 
“Madonna,” by George H. Snowden; landscape, 
“139th Psalm,” by Howard Giles; portrait, 
“A Connecticut Yankee,” by Ivan G. Olin- 
sky; marine, “Toward Evening,” by Frederick 
J. Waugh; figure, “After the Race,” by Ran- 
dall Davey; still life, “The Three Cranes,” by 
Harry Watrous. 

The exhibition, which will continue through- 
out November, consists of 152 paintings and 
61 sculptures. 


Davis as Seen by Brackman 

A pastel portrait of Charles Davis, noted 
landscape painter, by Robert Brackman will 
be shown for the first time at the Brownell- 
Lamberston Galleries in Brackman’s first New 
York exhibition of the season, Nov. 2 to 14. 
This portrait was done this Summer in Mys- 

| tic, Conn., where Davis lives. 
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The thin, fine point does 
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of speedy work.” 
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COLORED 


“Gives a solid homoge- 
neous color, free from 
blemishes, and pile-ups of 
color.” 


Above are extracts from 
only two of the many 
hundreds of letters we have 
in our files telling why art- 
ists, architects, draftsmen 
and others who use col- 
ored pencils now specify 
the MONGOL. 


A trial will convince you 
that you'll want these 
pencils as part of your 
equipment. Mail the coup- 
on and one dollar for the 
box of 12 different colors. 


. Sharpens to a needlepoint . . 
guaranteed not to break in 
ordinary use... gives beautiful 
water color effects. 


You May Win 
$50.00 


Two $50 prizes monthly. One for 
sketch showing greatest originality in - 
use of colored pencils. The other for a 
suggestion giving the most ingenious or 
most important utilizatidn of the Mongol 
Colored Pencil. 

Entries accepted from users of any 
pencils. Contest closes last of month. 
Entries received too late are entered 
in following month's contest. 
Prizes duplicated for ties. No 
entries returned unless 
postage is sent. 


EBERHARD FABER 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL COMPANY, 
Dept. AD 31-11, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Check either or both 


Enclosed is $1. Please send 12 different colored 
Mongol Colored Pencils in handy easel box 


FREE.Please send me complete information about 
your $1200. prize contest. 


C 4 
Name 


Address 


Dealer's Name 
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Stow Wengenroth, young New York artist 
in the lithograph medium, makes his debut as 
another member of that rapidly growing group 
of artists whose aim it is to immortalize the 










Garden,” 
some conception of the artist’s sharply con- 


wife’s reproduced herewith, gives 





trasted black and white presentments in the 












Van Soelen in Denver 
Ten canvases by Theodore Van Soelen, mem- 






ber of the Santa Fe colony, who was awarded 
the first Altman Prize at the National Academy 
of 1930, are being shown at the Denver Art 
Museum. Among them are several of his 












homely American scene, with a one-man show | 


at the Macbeth Galleries, New York. “House- | 


Wengenroth, New Apostle of American Scene 





“Housewife’s Garden,’ by Stow Wengenroth. 


exhibition, which continues through November. 

Wengenroth, who recently graduated from 
the Grand Central School of Art, spent the 
Summer working in Eastport, Maine, the most 
easterly town in the United States, where he 
sought out picturesque spots along the water- 
front as subject matter for his prints. Fisher- 
men’s shanties, wharves, fishing craft and the 
gew-gaw covered mansions of Eastport’s more 
substantial citizens furnished grist for his mill. 


| prize winning works: “Snow,” which won the 
| Altman prize; “Santa Fe Hillside,” awarded 


SHH BoB BB BBB VDT TWAT VW WWF WTB BBV VVAVWAWBVWVWAWTS 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57th Street, N.Y. 


the bronze medal in the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial; and “Burial,” given the May Auv- 
dubon Post prize, 1931, by the Fellowship 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 














ROSES 
by the 
Holland Artist 


JACOB 
DOOYEWAARD 
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Chicago’s Annual 
[Concluded from page 4] _ 
to Henry Mattson for “Pine Trees,” and Niko- oe Ee | 
lay Cikovsky for “The Valley.” Mattson, o 3 
though born in Sweden, has long been asso- et 
ciated with the Woodstock (N. Y.), group Psnion. 
and has exhibited widely. His painting recalls Tihs 
some of the later experiments of Cézanne with a d 
similar subject matter, but Mattson’s color panc’s 
scheme of dense greens and dark blues is his enon 
own. “The Valley” displays Cikovsky’s Rus- ponent) 
sian background (he came to America in 1923),} ™" 
but is a typical American subject, charged lows, C 
with light and color. Cikovsky, who is just} JU'Y ™ 
beginning to attract attention in Eastern ex. } prizes 
hibitions, here shows a remarkable command} ‘fows 
over paint and a strong individuality. One} Thayer 
of the most striking paintings in the show, justice 
“Bowery,” by Reginald Marsh won the M. V,} hand, 
Kohnstamm Prize of $250. Marsh is peculiarly would 
alive to the dramatic and picturesque side of } S@™¢, 
New York life, which he has shown in his} the Pu 
etchings as well as his cartoons for the New} immat 
York News and The New Yorker. “Bowery,” few S 
low in tone and powerful in its conception }| SP!CU 
shows a younger American at his best. brazen 
The Martin B. Cahn prize of $100 (estab- | com™ 
lished in 1898) for the best painting by a Chi- bringir 
cago artist was given to Francis Chapin for The ¢ 
his colorful street scene “White Tower.” Hon-} ** the 
orable Mentions for landscape, architectural | °™SP! 
subject, sculpture, and figure study, were at 
awarded in the order named to the following: the C 
H. Leon Roecker (Chicago) for “Wisconsin when 
Landscape”; Edward Laning (New York) for _ 
“Street Orator”; Gertrude K. Lathrop (Al the d 
bany) for “King Penguin”; and Frances Foy pee 
(Chicago) for “Visitors”. ; ee 
The 1931 exhibition, containing 218 paint- a . 
ings and 62 pieces of sculpture, is marked by — 
a lively contemporary character and a mi. 
plete lack of dull and official entries. As usual es 
a number of interesting artists from the West " 
and the Mid-West are here exhibiting ina} — 7 
national show for the first time and the in- ase 
clusion of this young talent gives an unusual ai 
character to the exhibition. mg 
Two juries functioned in the selection of ow 
works. In New York Guy Péne du Bois, Ken- o 
neth Hayes Miller and Francis Speight selected “4g 
paintings; Gleb Derujinsky and Benjamin T. i 
Kurtz, sculpture. In Chicago, the three New ais 
York members of the painting jury were joined : 
by John A. Holabird, Louis Ritman and Fred- sae 
erick Tellander. Elizabeth Haseltine, Albin 
Polasek, and Emory P. Seider in Chicago 
passed on sculpture. ; 
Tue Art Dicesr will gladly try to find any Si 
work of art desired by a reader. — 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN 
FRENCH 


| 51 East 57th St., Morgan & Co., 
New York Paris 


| PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 











BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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Chicago 


“Wanted: Dissent” 


Charles Vezin, arch-critic of Modernism, has 
written the following to Tue Arr Dicest, con- 
taining an idea that, in the interest of fair- 
ness, deserves to be laid before the art world. 
He entitles the article “Wanted—A Dissenting 
Opinion.” His presentment reads: 

“When the United States Supreme Court 


. | 
hands down a final decree in a case, and the 


decision of the court is not unanimous, the 
minority of the court files ‘a dissenting opi- 


nion” If Abbott Thayer, Alden Weir, Bel- | 


lows, Cézanne, and Matisse had been on a 
jury in which the majority favored giving the 
‘modernists,’ or ‘Bolsheviks,’ the 
would bear the names of 


prizes to 
crowns of laurel 


Thayer and Weir, even though their sense of | 
If, on the other | 


justice might be outraged. 
hand, they registered their protest the prizes 


would go to the unworthy winners just the | 
same, but the effect on the trend of art, on | 
the public, and especially on the student and | 
With very | 
few exceptions, the prize awards at the con- | 
spicuous exhibitions in recent years have been | 


immature artist would be different. 


brazen defiance of good taste, good ‘art, and 
common sense, miseducating the public, and 


bringing art into contempt and demoralization. | _ 


The climax has been reached in the awards 


at the current exhibition of one of the most | 


conspicuous exhibitions in the world. © 

“It dishonors honors when they give Hizzoner 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. And so 
when they vote to the ‘Hizzoners’ of art the 
major prizes, they dishonor the prize, insult 
the donors, and make art a laughing stock. 
Once again “Triumphant Bolshevism’ has per- 
verted the benevolent mortmain of the author 
of ‘Triumphant Democracy,’ and this time, 
knowing the slant of that jury, it is safe to 
assume that there was no dissenting opinion 
of any the judges to express. 

“Before the announcement of the awards, 
in speaking of this jury to a normal painter, I 
shook my head. He said: ‘Well, they are all 
darned good painters.’ 
qualities than ‘darned good’ for jurors. Bene- 
dict Arnold was a ‘darned good’ soldier. The 
first qualification for any jury in a court of 
law, or in art, is absence of prejudice and 
partisanship. 

“I would suggest that at every important 
exhibition the opinion of a dissenting minority 
of a jury be published as conspicuously as the 
announcement of the award, as is the case with 
the United States Supreme Court.” 


Sawyer Shows at Smithsonian 


Spanish castles, cathedrals and country 
scenes constitute the exhibition of oils and 


Chester H. Johnson _ 
Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago, Tl. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 


3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 





But there are other | 
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| Boston Artist Follows Greeley’s Advice 


“The Community Dance,” by Arthur L. Esner. 


The Harvey Galleries, newly opened in th. 
Chinese Theatre, one of the show spots of 


Hollywood, starts the Fall season on Nov. 1 | 
with an exhibition of paintings by Arthur L. | 


Esner, young Boston artist. Esner is a painter | ; 
| the conservative school. 


water colors by Wells M. Sawyer, which is 


Institution, Washington, D. C., during Novem- 
ber. There are 69 paintings, whick give a wide 
range of subjects and incli.e= work done in 
32 localities of Spain. All the pictures were 
painted since 1926, when Sawyer, an American, 
went to Spain for his health. 


; | be Esner’s “points.” 
being held at the National Gallery, Smithsonian | 


of every-day humanity and his subjects are 


strong in human appeal. His modernistic 
characteristics furnish an interesting contrasi 
with the art traditions of his native Boston. 


a city often called the last great stronghold of 


Color, composition and fezfing are said to 
Said one critic: “Esner’s 
canvases are unusual compositions of spaces 
and his technical expression is naive and 
natural. His color is vivid and the contrasts 
strong, yet it is not the raw color from the 
tube that is so prevalent with modern paint- 
ing. His mood and subject are the only factors 
by which he carries a canvas to completion.” 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON GALLERIES, 


30 EAST 


Inc. 


97th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AN UNRESTRICTED AUCTION 
NOVEMBER 12th AT 8:15 P. M. 
Following Exhibition From November 7th 


OIL PAINTINGS OF GREAT MET 


Distinguished Portraits Include 


THE LADY CHARLOTTE HOPE by Raeburn 





CAPTAIN BAIRD by Rom: ey 
A GENTLEMAN by Tintoretio 
MISS DRAKE by Lawrence 
GEN. GABRIEL CHRISTIE by Ralph Earl 
MISS MARY LEADER AS THE CHERRY GIRL by Harlow 


Landscapes Include 
A Corot from the Senff Collection 
Works by Morland, Daubigny, Sisley, Ziem, Homer Dodge Martin, 
John Francis Murphy and many others. 
From the Gifford A. Cochran, Lucien Sharpe, William P. Clyde 


and other collections. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


———_—_<$—$—$—$_—$—$———————————————————————————————————— 
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California Water Color Jury Is “Hard Boiled” 





“Sicilian House.” 


Adverse criticism has been a great stimulus 
to the water-colorists of California, 
to the critics, and as a result 
Exhibition of the California 
Society at the Angeles 

marked improvement over 
Continuing until Nov. 8, 


according 
the I1th annual 

Water Color 
Los Museum shows a 
previous shows. 


the exhibition reveals 


a wide variety of talent and subject matter, 
due, say the critics, to the discrimination of 
the jury, which accepted only 87 of the 200 
entries. 

“The kinds of work avoided,” Says Henri 
De Kruif, a member of the jury, “were the 
usual ‘spot pictures,” art school exercises, 


Rogers, Cartoonist 
William A. Rogers, 


ing the 4) years ol 


cartoonist, who dur- 
his career was considered 
and was for 
many years a member of the staff of the 


New York Herald, died in Washington, D. C., 


one of the foremost in his field. 


on Oct. 20 at the age of 77. 

Mr. Rogers, who was born in Springfield, 
Ohio, began his career as an illustrator and 
cartoonist for the New York Daily Graphic 
in 1873. and was subsequently on the staffs of 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Magazine, Life, 
St. Nicholas, Century and the Washington 
Post. During all that time his opinion on 


the cartoon was accepted as authoritative. He 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 

















Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
py the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Kurope, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-ram- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna. and other important gal- 


ceries. 
Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotei Chicago 



















Water Color by Philip Dike. First Prize. 


Chinatown street and balcony scenes, of 
which there were dozens, and many of the 
vacuous attempts at French Modernism that 
were devoid of sufficient idea, emotion, or 


originality to warrant their existence.” 

Philip Dike was awarded the first prize of 
$100 for his “Sicilian reproduced 
above. James Cowper Wright won the second 
prize; H. M. Briganti, first honorable mention; 


Houses.” 


Earle Webster, second honorable mention. The 
jury of selection was composed of Henri De 





Kruif, Roger Hayward, Fred Penney, J. N. 
Watson, Millard Sheets. Hardie Gramatsky, 
Daisy Hughes. 

always held that the cartoon must express 
honest public sentiment. “Unjust cartoons,” 


he said, “produce little effect.” 

Mr. Rogers was the friend of many famous 
men of his day, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and Jules Jusserand, former 
French ambassador to Washington, being 
his intimates. It was upon the lat- 
ter’s suggestion that Mr. Rogers was made a 
chevalier in the French 


among 


Legion of Honor be- 


cause of a cartoon published during the War. 





Welonski, Polish Sculptor, Dies 
Welonski, 


Pius noted artist and 


died in Warsaw, Poland, at 82. 
>, 


108 West 57th Street 


CYRUS BOUTWELL 


1635 Broadway. Denver, Colo. 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
and SHEFFIELD 


Western Distributor for 
GEORGE ELBERT BURR, ETCHER 


sculptor, 
whose works are in many European museums, 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Paintings by 


BEeSeSic LASKY 





Epstein Speaks 


"6 





Jacob Epstein, American sculptor living in At th 
London and veteran of some of the most bit. § Ins 
ter controversies in art history, has sounded October, 





the bugle call of what may turn into his hard. | them 0! 
est fought battle. In his new book, “The 
Sculptor Speaks,” soon to be published, Mr. 
Epstein makes the assertion that while the 
United States has created an entirely new 





were we 





the Lon 





land to 





“shat | 








school of architecture, massive and impersonal, | done el 
which would dwarf the ordinary sculptured § works re 
figure, it’ has sadly failed to produce a school day. rat 
of sculpture to match it. thie ori 

“There is no sign at present of a real Amer- cher t 





ican school of sculpture,” says Mr. Epstein in 
his book. “Public monuments in America are 





progress 




































far worse than here (London). They easily pepone 
surpass the Albert Memorial or the Artillery The « 
Memorial at Hyde Park corner. The Maine } ‘or he : 
Memorial in Central Park (New York) passes § home o! 
belief. . There is a strange love of the Was Pr 
exotic in America. An architect once showed | sorbed 
me plans for a courthouse, in Nebraska, | | Great | 
think it was. They were entirely Assyrian, | pose th 
He justified this by saying, ‘I think our civiliza- | to later 
tion is almost entirely Assyrian’.” But 
The tragedy of it all. according to the | "rote: 
sculptor, is that in America “there are im- titude « 
mense possibilities for a perfect alliance of J ation, | 
sculpture and architecture, such as we have | #ogue 
only seen really fulfilled in Egyptian art.” sprapar 
The Boston Transcript, in an editorial, took f *4™ | 
issue with the sculptor: “Mr. Epstein in- } oe of 
stances, as an example of the badness of smoke 
American monuments, the Maine Memorial. | though 
He is right in his poor opinion of this mon- transfe 
strosity. He could mention others almost as | ™Pies 
bad. But they might be still more monstrous | 424 it 
than they are without surpassing certain me- § ©o™Pal 
morials in Europe, and especially the various J tts 
rampant statues of Leon Gambetta. ful the 
“Mr. Epstein merely, alarms us when he f “el 5 
points out the way of relief from bad public erally, 
memorials. ‘The new American architecture, he mildly 
says, calls for a new school of sculpture. Our } % S¢c 
prevalent massive and impersonal building, he § J&ts ¢ 
tells us, dwarf the ordinary sculptured figure. 
Alas! Must we have sky-scraper sculpture? 
Must our public heroes and heroines be figured A 
in amorphous blocks and monstrous truncated ihinae 
cones in an attempt to produce mystery in Galler 
great masses? Would it not be better to cease J 4 
to associate public sculpture with architecture. J; 1, 
and to leave it to the placing of beautiful ea 





figures in parks or on broad treey avenues that 
will be neither dwarfed nor mocked?” 





severa 


exhibi 



























































Am 
Fifteen’’ Was First York 
The statement in the 15th October issue of § C, K 
Tue Arr Dicest that the newly organized co § Friese 
operative gallery, An American Group, is the} Thors 
first of its kind in New York was misleading. § Chau: 
The Fifteen Gallery at 37 West 57th St., New § nawa 
York, opened its doors on Jan. 15, 1929. ie 
M 
New York i 
EXHIBITION 
NEW ETCHINGS BY 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
and 
RALPH L. BOYER 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 
GORDON GRANT 
fone Tv 


DUTTONS, inc. 681 Fifth Ave. 
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“Scots Wha HaeP” | 


At the 70th annual exhibition of the Glas- 
cow Institute of the Fine Arts, held during 
October, 822 works were shown, about half of 
them oil paintings. Architecture and sculpture 
were well represented. However, the critic of 
the London Times, having journeyed to Scot- 
land to see the display, asserted that it showed 
“what been, 
done elsewhere.” With few exceptions, the 
works reflected “the aims and ideals of yester- 
rather than of today.” 
this all more evident 
when it is considered that the Times critic is 


has rather than what is being 


The severity of | 
the 


day, 
criticism becomes 
progressively conservative and is in no way a 


proponent of modernism. 
The critic’s attitude is one of mild wonder, 


for he recalls the time when Glasgow was the 


home of art revolution in the British Isles. “It 
was precisely Glasgow,” he says, “that ab- 
sorbed the first shock of Impressionism in 


Great Britain, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that local taste has become impervious 
to later artistic ideas.” 

But here the hardest thing the critic 
wrote: “What may be called the domestic at- 
titude of the institute is indicated by the quot- 
ation, from R. A. M. Stevenson, in the cat- 
alogue of the exhibition. ‘A picture is a quiet 
companion of your leisure whose mood you 
learn to accept without heated controversy: 
one of those quiet figures, in fact, who sit and 
smoke opposite you till you seem to exchange 
thoughts with them by something like mental 
transference.’ That is true enough, but ‘learn’ 
implies that there are more moods thon one, 
and it is just as well to give every kind of 
companion a chance. It is true, however, that 
Scottish painters seem to be even less success- 


is 





their sentimental interests, and, speaking gen- 
erally, the best things in this exhibition are 
mildly romantic landscapes—with a good deal 










jects of the ‘Cuddle doon’ order.” 
The Macbeth Group 
A collection of new pictures by artists 











whose work is regularly shown at the Macbeth 
Gallery has been selected by Robert Macbeth 
November. The 
comprising about 25 landscapes, 
studies, and still life subjects, include 
several pictures from the 1931 Summer colony 
exhibits. 

Among the artists comparatively new to New 
York are Kenneth Bates, 
C. K. Chatterton. Recent works by F. C. 
Frieseke, Emil Carlsen, Charles H. Davis, Lars 
Thorsen, Aldro Hibbard, Ivan G. Olinsky, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Jonas Lie and Jay Con- 
naway are shown. 


and is view through 


pictures, 


on 


figure 





















HARVEY GALLERIES 


CHINESE oe 
6927 Hollyw Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


ois PAINTINGS 


MODERN 
CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 


Tel.: Bryant 6739 



















Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


ful than English in detaching themselves from | 


of Scottish history implied—or domestic sub- | 


Herbert Meyer and | 












French Woman Artist Makes Debut Here 





“Landscape,” 
The new “Gallery 144 West Thirteenth 
Street,” New York, continuing its poilcy of 


presenting contemporary art and serving as a 
meeting ground for the contemporary artist 
is holding, until Nov. 27, 
a one-man show of paintings by Lucille Ber- 
nard. Miss Bernard is a young French artist, 
living and working in Paris, and is practically 
self-taught. Running concurrently with this 


and his audience, 





O, Susanna! 


John R. Sumner, king-pin of prohibitors in 
art and literature, and secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, was 
walking along Manhattan’s great thoroughfare 
of graphic and plastic iniquity, East Fifty- 
Seventh Street, when his eye chanced to light 
on a shocking object in a second story window 
of No. 133. In he walked and encountered 
Messrs. E. and A. Silberman, who were 
somely waiting for a customer. 

“How much is that picture worth in your 
window?” he asked, according to the Times. 
When told that it was worth a large sum, he 
replied, “Well, then, you wouldn’t want to lose 
it by having the police remove it, would you?” 

He held out his card. The Messrs. Silber- 
man shuddered. They shuddered not only for 


lone- 


EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS 
BERKELEY WILLIAMS, JR. 


NOV. 9th to 21st 


YOUNG’S 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
44 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 

2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphies 


by Lucille Bernard. 
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show is a group exhibition of works by a num- 
ber of French and American 
gallery 

Although 
had a New York exhibition, 
known 
called 
One critic found “a 
and referred to her 
personal approach to the world she paints in.” 


themselves, 
(1518-1594), 
Venetian 
which showed Susanna, clothed exactly_as the 
Bible described her when certain prurient mind- 
ed old elders gazed on her. 

The 
Susanna. 
dealers fell to ruminating on the tendency of 
history, 

To 
> that he 
calleries. 


printed 


policeman had to warn motorists not 
their cars there. 
said the Times. 


artists, whom the 
is sponsoring. 

Miss has never before 
her work is well 
Her have been 
of color and design.” 
singing vibrating quality” 
“inner lyric reality as her 


Bernard 


Paris. 


“orchestrations 


in canvases 


but for Jacopo Robusti Tintorette 
most illustrious 


who painted the picture, 


one of the ot 


masters, 


Messrs. 
Mr. 


Silberman refused to remove 


Sumner departed, and the art 
even Biblical history, 
Mr. 
did not intend to prosecute the 

The the was 
a crowd began to mill up and down 
front of the window. A traffic 


to stop 


to repeat itself. 


reporters Sumner gave the assur- 


morning after story 


street in 


“Art assumed new vitality,” 








Artistically and financially most successful 






GRACE NICHOLSON’S 
SIX ART GALLERIES 
Pasadena, Calif, 






in the West. 
Booking now for 1932 exhibits. | 
















Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wicke:sham 7556 NEW YORK 
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Lithuania 





“Ideal Woodland,” by J. P. Sabalauskas. | 


The painting reproduced herewith, “Ideal 
Woodland,” is one of the features of an ex- | 
hibition being held at the Hotel Victoria, New 
York, by the newly organized Lithuanian- 
American Art Club, in which seven artists 
from Lithuania, now living in America, are 
exhibiting their pictures. The painting, which 
is one of 39 from the brush of J. P. Sabalaus- | 
kas, is owned by N. J. Stern of New York. The | 
woodland grew from dreams, and the artist. 
who is a poet as well as a painter, has written 
this stanza as its complement: 





Land of my dreams! by fairy sprites presented, 
Beauteously floating in the summer air! 


I cry, impelled with Faust’s enraptured ardor, | 


Making entreaty fervent: “Stay, thou art 
as fair!” 

Mr. 

Academy in St. Petersburg in the days of the 

czar, and came to America when the revolu- 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 





| the New 
| Rouault, Beckmann, Kopman, Bombois, closed 


Sabalauskas studied at the Imperial | 








ART GOTHIQUE 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poly & Co. 
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FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


New York Season | 


A multiplicity of group shows featured Oc- | 


| tober in New York, with the new season gain- 


ing a momentum that points to great activity. 

Durand-Ruel, until Nov. 2, an | 
of French Impressionist paintings | 
Degas, Monet, Pissarro’ and Sisley; the | 


The roster: 
exhibition 
by 
Hackett Galleries, a group of early American 
paintings, until Nov. 15; the Ehrich Galleries, 
landscapes from the XVIth to the XIXth 
century, Gainsborough, Constable, Ruysdael, 
Morland, Manet, Courbet, etc., until Nov. 14; 
the Kleemann-Thorman Galleries, early Amer- 
ican portraitists, Stuart, Copley, James Peale, 
Mather Brown, Sully, first of a series of three 
on native art, until Nov. 7; the Weyhe Gal- 
leries, “The United States in Pictures,” 100 
well chosen prints, until Nov. 7; the Rehn 
Galleries, “40 Modern Americans,” circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts, closed 


Oct. 24; the Kleinberger Galleries, “A Cen- 
tury of Dutch Painting,” organized by College 
Art Association; the Reinhardt Galleries, 


| unmatched by any other living performer, l 
| don’t see any water colors coming from Europe, 





“Paintings of Three Centuries,” in which old 
masters mingle with modernists, until Nov. 7; 
Art Circle, “Four Personalities,” 


Oct. 31; Fifteen Gallery, water colors by 
members, closed Oct. 23; G. R. D. Studio, 
Paintings by Ten Young Artists, closed Oct. 
24; Art Center, annual exhibition by members 
of the Art Alliance; Grand Central Galleries, 
paintings by members of the faculty of Grand 


Art School, closed Oct. 24. 
* * * 


Ceniral 


John Mar‘n is holding his anual exhibition 


at Alfred Stieglitz’s “An American Place,” 
until Nov. 27. The show this year is more 
varied than usual, revealing that Marin is 


at home with mediums other than water color, 


| on which his fame stands. Among these recent 


works are 14 oils painted in Maine, 30 water 
colors of New. Mexican scenes, and four etch- 
tion broke out. He devotes himself mainly to 
mural painting, several examples of which are 
in New York. 

The others who are exhibiting are Helen V. 
Wise-Vyziute, John Subacius, F. R. Bogdan, 


| J. A. Paskauskas, J. F. Tamosaitis and Cralick. 


The club is planning another exhibition in the 
Spring. 





PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 
RENOIR CEZANNE, MATISSE 
PICASSO, MANET, SEURAT, 
DOUANIER, ROUSSEAU, SOUTINE, 
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ings of New York architecture. 
lavished praise on the artist. 
Henry McBride of the Sun: “Water cole 
is not necessarily fragile. It is a light mediyp 
only to those who have nothing to say, fy 
the hands of a thinker any medium is capabk 
of reflecting thought . . . For water color Joh 
Marin has, I believe, an innate genius that is 


The critics 











or from Asia either for that matter, that hay 
the .same distinction. Startling as are som 
of the most powerful ones on first acquaint. 
ance, I find them excellent to live with . .. 

“In this year’s vintage the artist has not 
been so tempestuous as he has been at time 
in the past, but there are many examples of 
perfect style. In particular there is a littk 
group of New Mexican scenes in which the 
shifting lights that filter down into the valleys 
from the hills have been laid in with ap 
aucacity and firmness that ought to explain tp 
anybody why John Marin has been hailed as 
a master.” 



















* * * 





Milton Avery, Emil Holzhauer, Charles 
Martin, Robert Martin, J. C. McPherson and 
Arthur Young, six young American painters 
whose work the Morton Galleries have been 
consistently sponsoring, fittingly enough fur 













































nished the opening exhibition at these galleries “Tun 
in their new quarters, 127 East 57th St. The} The 
walls were given over exclusively to wate Quelvée 
colors, producing a show which according to adel 
the Herald Tribune, was “bright and inter. M. Que 
esting, well set off by a well lighted gallery’] , 

The Post: “The attractive gallery made a mere 
good setting for an interesting and well-select- Joseph 
ed show, which recalls the fact that a number} Luxemt 
purchas 
[Continued on page 19] Be dee 
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igh fur. 
galleries 
St. Th} The first one-man exhibition by Francois 
© water! Quelvée in this country will be held at the 
rding | Maurel Gallery, New York, from Nov. 2 to 14. 
a a M. Quelvée’s works are well known in France, 
a where one of his paintings a conception of 
dLeclees Joseph Conrad’s “Lord Jim,” hangs in the 
number} Luxembourg. Another, “Femmes d’Alger” was 

purchased in 1924 by the French government. 
He designed sets for many operas and ballets 
at the Opera, Paris, notably for “Prometheus” 
and the ballet “Bagatelle”. 

Unable to obtain formal instruction during 
his early years the artist studied painting by 
himself with only the “Journal” of Delacroix 
and “Theories” by Maurice Denis as his guides. 
Even though he was not a student of the 
latter painter in the literal sense of the word, 
Denis exerted a great influence in his devel- 
opment. 

The showing here will comprise 68 of M. 
Quelvée’s works, including loans from private 
collectors in France and the United States. 
The painting herewith reproduced “Tunisiennes 
du Sud,” a depiction of Tunisian water car- 
tiers, was exhibited at the Exposition Coloni- 
ale this year in Paris. 







“Tynisiennes du Sud,” Francois Quelvée. 
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New York Season | 
[Continued from page 18] 


of well-known water color painters have made | 
their debut at these galleries.’ Each of the | 


“six” achieved his share of praise from the | 
critics. Said the Sun: “Charles Martin has | 


devised a most effective landscape formula that 
hesitates between abstraction and broad re- 
presentation and contrives always to be telling- | 
ly forceful . . . Avery and Holzhauer serve 
to round out an agreeable display and set a 


standard that promises well for the future | 
of the gallery in its more pretentious sur- | 


roundings.” 
* * * 
“The New York Scene,” a group show at 
the Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, proved to 
be an interesting “theme” exhibition. 


four artists assist in creating a mosaic im- 


pression of the modern metropolis,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times. “They 


explore, each in his own fashion, numerous 
aspects, some very familiar ones, some not to 
be glimpsed on every street corner. Inevitable 
variety—taking into consideration the divers 
personalities that contribute—is cousined by 
frequent instances of imagination admirably 
released in paint.” 

Perhaps Greenwich Village is a little over- 
done, said the Herald Tribune. “In fact, ex- 


cept for the Village pictures the artists who | 
have prowled about other parts of town seem | 
not to have made the most of their material: | 


There is so much to paint in New York that 
it might possibly be they were overwhelmed. 


“Fifty- | 





As a whole, however, the show is interesting 


and one gains a panoramic view of the town.” 
* * * 


Water colors by Winslow Homer, Childe 


Hassam, Frank Benson and Dodge Macknight | 
formed an exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery. | 


“Winslow Homer,” said the Herald Tribune, 


“dominates the occasion, one wall being de- | 


voted to some of his impressions gathered in 
the Adirondacks or the Bahamas. They are 
interesting because they are so well drawn, 
so well executed, and because they are so un- 
mistakably Homer’s, have a quality so absolu- 
tely their own. It is the same with the other 
water colors, those by Childe Hassam, F. W. 
Benson and Dodge Macknight. These men 
have the competence that is so familiar today, 
and they have something more—each one in 
the little company has something to say and a 
charming way of saying it.” 
* * * 

John Steuart Curry’s exhibit of new and old 
work, held at the Ferargil Gallery, proved to 
be vigorous. 

The Sun: usual furnished his 
most successful, if not all, his themes. 
customary with him, his 


“Kansas as 


most ambitious ef- 


As is | 








THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, LONDON 


BEST MODERN ART 


MAX ROTHSCHILD, Ltd. 


. THE SACKVILLE GALLERY 
OLD MASTERS }28, 


A First Exhibition 


“Sir Hubert Wilkins,” by Antonio Salemme. 


- The head of Sir Hubert Wilkins, noted ex- 
plorer, will be included in the introductory 
exhibition of Antonio Salemme, young American 
sculptor, which will open at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries on November 9, continuing to Nov. 21. 

Born in Italy of a family of architects and 
sculptors, Salemme came to America at the 
age of 11 and received his first training in 
New York. At 18 he attracted the attention 
of William A. Read, collector and connoisseur, 
who sent him to Rome where he spent eight 
years as a student. 

The 30 pieces in the collection will include 
three life size figures, portraits and figure 
studies in terra cotta, marble and bronze. Be- 
ing lately interested in portraiture, Salemme 
will also show studies of L. F. Loree, Wilhel- 
mur Stefansson and Walter Sachs. 





forts are anecdotal, mere illustrations, some 
may be tempted to say, but illustrations that 
are raised at times to a new, almost sculp- 
turesque, dignity. What saves them from be- 
ing ephemeral is the intense earnestness with 
which they have been felt and _ presented. 
Thanks to this quality, they take on a serious- 
ness that sets them apart. In his landscapes, 
such as ‘First Snow’ and ‘Spring Shower,’ the 
[Continued on page 22] 
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“Outside of a Country Alehouse.” J]. Ward—W. Ward. Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 


Sporting prints, ardently sought by print 
connoisseurs today, owe their existence largely 
to the early English country gentlemen, a hard- 
riding, hard-drinking class, who delighted in 
these gay pictures depicting exciting incidents 
of their favorite sport. Time has taken a 
heavy toll of this form of art, which flowered 
in the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries. In 
many the brilliant blues, greens, reds 
and yellows have disappeared or have been re- 
placed by a later hand. Comparatively few 
early impressions from the unworn block have 
come down through the years. For this rea- 
son the collection of extraordinarily well pre- 
served English sporting prints now on view at 
the Boston Museum is of outstanding interest. 

Through the courtesy of Knoedler & Co., 
Colnaghi & Co. and Bresler & Co., Henry P. 
Rossiter, curator of prints, has brought to- 
gether one of the finest collections of these 
prints ever assembled. He has not only ob- 
tained pristine examples, but he has brought 
together a collection of such wide scope that 
it contains almost all the outstanding prints 
in the various fields of sport—racing, fishing, 
boxing, coaching and the chase. 

The first racing print was made by Francis 
Barlow who was born in 1626, six years after 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The sub- 
ject is one of the last races run before Charles 


cases 





THE PRINT CORNER 


Hincuam CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Announces 


NEW LITHOGRAPHS by 


ALBERT W. BARKER 


The Back Door 
Boulder Fence 
The Spice Bush 
Wind-Break 

The Sheep House 
Willow-Tree .... 


Sent om approval to responsible dealers and 
collectors. 





II and his court. These early prints were 
originally intended for book illustrations in 
connection with sporting works. Gradually 


they were issued as separate plates and dis- 
tributed among lovers of sport. The best 
examples were produced between 1790 and 
1830. 

As racing became more and more popular, 
portraits of famous horses were in great de- 
mand, and large prices were paid for the work 
of well-known artists. George Stubbs was the 
first to draw directly from nature and to 
make his horses anatomically correct. James 
Seymour also enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion. Ward, Thorland and Rosenberg were 
popular engravers and painters, in the sporting 
field. Boxing was not neglected, and portraits 
of famous pugilists in those bare-knuckle days 
vied with those of race horses. 

Perhaps the best known of the school is 
Henry Alken (1785-1851), who is well re- 
presented in Boston’s exhibition. Alken’s 
most successful scenes were of the chase, 
executed with delicacy of line and color. They 
appealed not only to sport lovers but to the 
general public as well. His son, Henry Gordon 
Alken, was content to copy his father’s work, 
although himself a competent artist. The 
Wolstenholmes, senior and junior, excelled in 
shooting scenes, good examples of which are 
rare. Pollard’s colored fishing prints are con- 
sidered great rarities. 

These prints, with their gay colors and lively 


| scenes, have brought to Boston first-hand com- 


mentaries on England’s sporting traditions. 
They give the visitor some inkling into why 
she has been so long famed as a nation of 
sportsmen, of which the late Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton was such a sterling example. 


Wright’s Autobiography 

The publication of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
“Autobiography”, by Longmans, Green & Co., 
which was to have taken place in November, 
has been postponed until next Spring. 





Warburg Prints 


The Warburg Series of print negatives has 
been completed by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts after continuous work for 17 years. These 
negatives, made possible by the generosity of 
Felix Warburg, are the result of photographing 
abroad all the important XVth and XVIth 
century engravings which hitherto have not 
been reproduced. Numerous collections were 
combed and more than 45 are represented, ex- 
tending from Lund to Florence, from London 
to Vienna. The negatives number more than 
1400. 

Following its initiation in 1914 by Fitzroy 
Carrington, then curator of prints at the Bos 
ton Museum, the work was supervised abroad 
by Professor Arthur M. Hind of the British 
Museum and Dr. Max Lehrs of Dresden. All 
negatives have been produced by Donald Mac- 
beth, official photographer of the British Mu- 
seum, and are permanently deosited in a con- 
crete vault at Balham, London. 

The collection falls in three groups. Series 
I comprises 529 Italian, Netherlandish. Ger- 
man, and French subjects in the British Mu- 
seum; series IT, 459 Italian subjects in con- 
tinental collections; series IIT. 434 German 
prints in British and continental collections. 
Series I, which has been available for some 
time. has already been acquired by 20 Ameri- 
can museums and private collectors. 





Representative Print Makers 

A collection of 65 etchings, lithographs and 
wood-cuts, intended to be a_ representative 
showing of what American print makers are 
accomplishing, was on view at the Art Center, 
New York, previous to being sent on a circuit 
tour. They were selected by a committee of 
five, under the chairmanship of C. H. Klee- 
mann and Carl Zigrosser. 

The artists selected as representative are: 
John Taylor Arms, Peggy Bacon, W. S. 
Bagdatopoulos, Gifford Beal, Frank W. Ben- 
son, George Biddle, Else Bischoff, Edward 
Borein, Andrew R. Butler, Ronald Clark, 
Glenn O. Coleman, Howard Cook, Adolf Dehn, 
Mabel Dwight, Kerr Eby, Ernest Fiene, Isaac 
Friedlander, Wanda Gag, Emil Ganso, Thomas 
Handforth, A. Hansen, George “Pop” Hart, 


| Childe Hassam, Louis Hechenbleikner, A. W. 


Heintzelman, Eugene Higgins, P. K. Hill, Ed- 
ward Hopper, Victoria Hutson, Rockwell Kent, 
Troy Kinney, A. Z. Kruse, Max Kuehne, 
J. J. Lankes, R. Lawson, William Auerbach 
Levy, Martin Lewis, Louis Lozowick, William 
C. McNulty, John Marin, Reginald Marsh, 
L. J. Meissner, William Meyerowitz, Hayes 
Miller, Luis F. Mora, T. W. Nason, B. J. 0. 
Nordfeldt, Salvatore Pinto, Grant Reynard, 
Louis Rosenberg, A. Ronnebeck, Ernest D. 
Roth, John Sloan, Yngve Edward Soderberg, 
Albert Sterner, Fred Taubes, Walter Tittle, 
Cadwallader Washburn, Levon West, Harry 
Wickey, R. W. Woiceske, Louis Wolchonok, 


| Charles H. Woodbury, C. Jac. Young, and 





A. Young. 
Rena, oS ae 
BOOKPLATES===e? 1-00 





Your name or any other beautifully printed 
on a genuine “Guzzardi” plate. Only $1.00 


per 100 packed in a neat gift box. Ideal for 
personal use and Xmas gifts. A variety of 
designs including one for children. Write im- 


mediately for free samples to Department 206. 


Gilbert Import Co., 174-5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Sporting Prints 
Aquatints and lithographs in the traditional 
manner of old sporting prints make up a large 
part of the exhibition of modern sporting 
prints, which is being held in the galleries of 
Arthur Ackermann & Son during November. 
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of about a century ago. The exhibit offords 
an opportunity to compare these English prints 
with the aquatints and lithographs of today, 
which offer a permanent pictorial record of 
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American sport. 

Among the artists included in the show are 
Edward King, Paul Brown, Edwin Megargee, 
Ralph L. Boyer, William J. Schaldach and 
Marguerite Kirmse all active in the world of 


sports. Fox hunting, horse racing, shooting, 























































Marking an interesting revival of an old art, | 
these prints recapture the spirit as well as | 





Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
| Philadelphia Print Club Holds Annual 





“Tropical Florida.” Linoleum Block by Dr. Mason W. Zimmerman. First Prize. 
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ground it gives the feeling of the Everglades, 
with Spanish moss trailing from a live oak 


Creek,’ by Morgan, plays with old houses and 
water reflections. . . .Pinto in ‘Ballerina’ com- 


bines a strong pattern emphasis with a Frencl 


has gained much from Picasso as well as from 
Matisse, although he is gradually working his 
self-expression.” 

C. H. Bonte, critic of the Inquirer, said the 
third annual “is quite a revelation in respect 
| to improvement in quality over previous show- 
| ings and in regard to diversity and the unusu- 
| al themes treated in etching, aquatint, wood 
and linoleum blocks, etc.” 



















a CON- fishing, steeplechasing, horse shows, game birds 
. . and cockfighting make up the range of sub- 
Series Shes 
1. Ger- 
sh Mu- i 
coe Cole Memorial Show 
serman | The memorial exhibition of wood engravings | 
ections. fby Timothy Cole, which is being held at the | 
r some {Brooklyn Museum until Nov. 10, consists of | 
Ameri- nearly 200 plates selected as representative. | 
These have been arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to period. 
ers i ee a f fa 4 aa ; ‘ 
he ael Alphaeus P. Cole has prepared, from a | ‘The third annual exhibition of 1931 prints 
) : ‘lata r bie father. a « , ° ° ° : . 
atatiel pe wecript left by his father, a summary of | by Philadelphia artists at the Print Club there 
ie onl the elder Cole’s ideas = the art of wood €n- | (until Nov. 7) reveals that there are at least 
Center, paving, with a preface — by Wilford S. | 68 artists in that city devoting all or part of 
circuit Vonrow. The younger Cole’s well known Por- | their time to the graphic art. Eighty-seven 
ittee of Ft of his father at work at the engraving | works by 54 of them were admitted to the 
. Klee- table will also be hung. | exhibition. The jury awarded the club’s prize | 
Timothy Cole died on May 18, 1931, after | i) Dr. Mason W. Zimmerman’s linoleum print, | 
ye are: festablishing himself as the ranking contem- | “Tropical Florida,” and honorable mentions | 
W. S. porary wood engraver of the world, both in % : : : a 
1 Bensithe field of portrai eee oe to F. Townsend Morgan’s etching “Chester 
cS... pig ll tual eater aes Creek,” and Salvatore Pinto’s wood engraving, 
Edward fold masters. “Ballerina.” 
Clark —_ a get ch e a 
” : ° Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Public Ledger, 
_ Ohio Print Makers Annual ae called the Zimmerman composition “primarily 
hy ae The Fifth Annual Ohio Print Makers Exhibi- | decorative, and technically facile. In the bold 
Thomas tion will be held during November in the gal- | contrast of black silhouette against white back- 
Hart, leries of the Dayton Art Institute. This year’s 
= es pees will be under the auspices of the Stendahl Expands 
il K t ny * Senge tat expected © mer Los Angeles has a new art gallery, a sumptu- 
ent, fa larger and more successful exhibit than the 1 Sat 
Kuehne rs : eo - : ous one, a regular show place. It is the New 
+ Previous four. The collection will be circulated Stendahl Galleri 3006 Wilshire Blvd 
uerbach Bhrough the Ohio museums and neighboring | >ten@@ ey. ME _— —_ 
William tates. | which are not to be confused with the old 
Marsh, ES Be hee ree | Stendahl Galleries, still open at the Ambassa- 
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eel The Philadelphia Society of Etchers an- | galleries for the display of old masters and 
2 D. ounces its fifth annual exhibition to be held | later paintings, and one for prints. And a 
i Laon ht the Grand Central Galleries, New York, in | sculpture court! i Bee ; 
The cember and at the Newman Gallery, Phila- | The galleries opened with a big display ol 
ii ’ Belphia, in January. No prizes will be awarded. | the art of Dean Cornwell, who is doing the 
hs < ll work must be received before Nov. 16. | $50,000 murals for the Los Angles Public 
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Goodspeed’s Book Is Out 
1931” has just 


A catalogue “Etchings of 
been published by Goodspeed’s Book Shop. 
7 Ashburton Place, Boston, giving reproduc- 
f the recent works of Samuel Cham- 
berlain, Decaris, Sears Gallagher, Arthur W. 
Hall, Norma B. Hall, Hans Kleiber, George 
>. Wales. Yngve Edward Soderberg. 
will be sent on request. 
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Folger Books Moved 


A portion of the great Shakespearean col- 
lection of the late Henry C. Folger, valued at 
$4,265,000, has been removed from New York 
to Washington, D. C., for installation in the 
Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library. This 
institution was begun by Mr. Folger shortly 
before his death in 1930 and was given to the 
nation in his will, together with a $10,000,000 
endowment fund. After being transported in 
an armored car, 350 of the most valuable books 
were transferred to the vaults of the new 
library building, which is being completed on 
a plot near the Library of Congress. 

Among the volumes transferred were the 
Vincent Folio of 1623, presented by the printer 
to Vincent, the Royal Herald, and termed by 
Mr. Folger “the most precious book in the 
world;” “Venus and Adonis” (1599), valued 
at $75,000; the “Titus Andronicus” of 1594, 
the first printed work of Shakespeare and the 
only copy known, valued at $45,000, and the 
Gwynn collection of quarto plays, bound by 
Pavier in London in 1619, the first attempt 
at a collection of Shakespeare’s plays, valued 
at $75,000. Other of the treasures will be 
transferred to Washington from time to time. 

Mr. Folger was an ardent collector of 
Shakespeareana from his college days at 
Amherst. When he died he had assembled a 
collection which rivaled that of the British 
Museum. His gift is one of the most valuable 
ever made to the American nation. 

The Boston Transcript, in an_ editorial, 
pointed out that the “brilliancy and immense 
value of the Folger collection only serves to 
emphasize the magnitude, number and im- 
portance” of Shakespeareana in the United 


States: “The Folger collection by no | 
means stands alone. The Huntington col- 
lection of Shakespeareana now housed in 


the magnificent library at San Gabriel, Cal., 
stands with that of the British Museum. The 
Shakespeare folios are better represented in this 
country than they are in England. Probably 
no great library in America is unrepresented 
in the originals of the Bard of Avon. In Bos- 
ton we have a distinguished collection in the 
library of Thomas Barton, one of the earliest 
collectors of Shakespeareana. 

“The established Shakespeare collections are 
of great bibliographical importance and inter- 
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est, but the field of Shakespeare collection is by 
no means closed. There is still floating about 
the world a great deal of contemporary ma- 
terial in one way or another connected with 
Shakespeare and his life. The quest for data 
concerning the man and his writings, his stage 
connections, his business affairs, his lawsuits 
and other controversies, was never so keen 
as it is at this moment. And as far as con- 


temporary publications associated with Shak- | 
wealth of | 


the great 
American collectors is a guarantee that as time 


speare are concerned, 


| goes by we shall not rank behind England 


herself in their possession, if we do not already 
surpass her. 


Barrie, Penman 


The original autograph manuscript of “The | 


Little Minister,” by Sir James M. Barrie, one 


of the best loved of novels, has been purchased | 


in England by Gabriel Wells, rare book dealer, 
and brought by him to America. Although this 
manuscript, formerly owned by a private 
English collector, was for some time on the 


market, it failed to find a buyer—because of | 


its incompleteness, even though Barrie manu- 


scripts are among the rarest of those of all | 


modern authors. 

Mr. Wells purchased the manuscript, which 
should have contained 490 pages but from 
which 80 pages were missing, and visited Sir 
James, who agreed to complete the work by 
writing again the missing pages, a task which 
required six or seven weeks. The New York 
Times: “What induced Sir James to undertake 
the work, Mr. Wells declined to reveal. Sir 


| James has the reputation of being one of the 


most retiring of present-day authors. Even 


| his letters are rare, as are also inscribed copies 
Barrie’s handwriting is so small | 
that the words which he found space for in | 


of his books. 


eighty-odd pages would fill twice or three times 
as much paper if written in the autograph 
of the average person; so that the completion 
of the manuscript was not an easy task.” 

However, his handwriting is larger today 
than in the 404 pages of the manuscript which 
he completed in 1891. Both the earlier sheets 
and those recently written are very meticulous 
and bear few corrections. 

After Sir James had agreed to supply the 
missing pages, Mr. Wells feared that a compli- 
cation might arise in supplying paper of the 
same size and type which Sir James had used 
for the first manuscript. 
Wells’ apprehension by assuring him that he 
still used the same kind of stationery. 


Presidential Autographs 


The front and back of the jacket for “The 
Book of American Presidents,” by Esse V. 
published by Whittlesey 
Book Company, New 
York), carries authentic signatures of every 
President from George Washington to Herbert 
The signatures are placed at odd 
angles to each other and afford graphologists 


Hathaway, just 
(McGraw-Hill 


House 


Hoover. 


a study of presidential handwriting. 
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New York Season 
[Concluded from page 19] 
painter comes at things unhampered by e 
traneous matters, and dreary Western prairi¢ 
land is spread before one with poignant feel. 
ing and sincerity. Here at least is something 
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American—something that seems to spring Legen 
from the soil, a trifle crude and unlovely, byf 4 _— 
unmistakably native.” love for 
; * * * tion of 
Zhenya Gay, who held an exhibition gf gian Le 
drawings at Dutton’s, mixes the dramatic with Co.; N 
the farcical, according to the Herald Tribune§ rich , 
“Miss Gay’s paper animals have their mood — 
and the majority of them are pleasant. Cars aes 
seem to be a favorite with the artist, and sh ed 
draws them fighting, sleeping, playing ané with at 
eating. Her cat kingdom ranges from the lowf Howe 
ly alley variety to the lordly Siamese.” was st 
- ¥ * Mason, 
Symbolic subjects mingled with Glacier Parlf guy, 
landscapes and studies of Indian life is the ex§ sipated 
hibition of paintings, water colors and draw§ perimet 
ings by Leo Katz, held at the Montross Gal¥ to suc 
lery. “When an artist paints ranges of moun} he lear 
tains, peak on ‘peak, tremendous expanses of bY Phi 
sky and plain and a few natural events such a the ca 
storms thrown in, adjectives are needed,” ob- James 
served the Post. “If it were not for the richnes Whitel 
of color, these tremendous landscapes would bk a 
° 4 ” s 
forbidding and austere.” : wobec 
Sculpture and paintings by Grace Turnbull desert 
were shown at the Delphic Studios. “Mis lady < 
Turnbull is modern in her painting and she his fe 
has some effective work on display,” th Lemor 
Herald Tribune stated. “Her two abstractions} teveng 
‘Fire’ and ‘Oil on Water’ are effective piece§ his pa 
to which she brings full powers of white, gray at 
and black colorings. In her sculpture Mis§ with 1 
Turnbull brings a firmer hand. She is especial he is 
ly adept in her portrayal of children’s heads” the fi 
ee could 
Flower paintings by E. Barnard Lintott, af sows 
the Marie Sterner Gallery, received favorabk§ shado 
criticism from the New York critics. The) jt is 
Post: “Each canvas is a portrait in its warm§ ciscus 
vigorous presentment of the vital beauty§ well-; 
which is embodied in a flower . . . In many} jm 
of the recent paintings, such as that of th® \gart 
goldenrod, or the wall flowers, a freer broadef \i4:, 
handling is used to great advantage, but if j:.4, 
would be impossible to say that one type Of i. 4,1) 
work is more effective than another, in suci 
an array of canvases, each brought to a finel 
rounded out fullness of statement.” 
* ” * “Pp 
Marcel Mouillot, French artist, who is erg Char 
hibiting at the Brummer Gallery, paints ships Sawe 
harbors and the islands of the tropics. Alg Coll 
though the majority of the critics did not cam book 
for the enamel-like smoothness of the canvase§ for 
and the curiously flat foliage, they praised th duct 









clarity of his color and the simple realism } 
portrays. 

“The artist keeps to a cool color schem 
of blues and greens and whites and grays 
grays by the way that seem to derive frot 
black and exert a doubly chilly influence,” sail 
the Sun. “But it is in his glimpses of tropic 
lands that he seems happiest.” 
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Van Dyck Romance 


Legends cling to the great as iron filings to 
a magnetic field; the legend of Van Dyck’s 
love for the maid of Saventhem is the inspira- 
tion of Brand Whitlock’s “Narcissus; a Bel- 
gian Legend of Van Dyck” (D. Appleton & 
$2.00). Van Dyck’s life is 
a rich store-house of romance. Famous at 19, 
painter to James I of England at 21, Anton 


Van Dyck lived and died in an aureole of 


poetizing. Handsome and wealthy, women 
flocked to adore him and his path was beset 
with amorous adventure. 

However, “Van Dyck’s glamorous existence 
was stalked by tragedy,” writes Madeline 
Mason, reviewing the book in the New York 
Sun. “Thwarted in the end, his fortune dis- 
sipated by extravagant living and futile ex- 
periments in alchemy, baffled in his attempts 
to succeed Rubens upon that master’s death 
he learned the ample sorrows of life. Rejected 
by Philip of Spain when he sought to complete 
the canvases begun by Rubens, denied by 
James of England the commission to decorate 
Whitehall, and equally unsuccessful in his 
proposal to paint for the French court a series 
similar to Ruben’s Medici paintings, he died, 
robbed of health and spirit. Even love had 
deserted him, for his marriage to an English 
lady of the court was one of convenience, and 
his former mistress, the beautiful Margaret 
Lemon, pursued him with the venom of her 
revenge, even to the extent of trying to maim 
his painting hand. 

“Though Mr. Whitlock is concerned only 
with the brilliant period of Van Dyck’s youth, 
he is too good a psychologist not to indicate 
the fits of melancholy to which such a nature 
could not fail to be prey, and the fleeting sor- 
rows of the young man pass like momentary 
shadows of clouds along dunes. None the less, 
it is a happy little story of this Flemish Nar- 
cissus who was fond of gazing on his own 
well-molded features and of giving to them the 
immortality of paint and canvas. The St. 
Martin of Saventhem is no poor ascetic, di- 
viding his cape with the beggar, but Van Dyke 
himself in all the pride of his patrician glory 
indulging in a noble gesture.” 





. . . se. 
“Perspective in Drawing 
“Perspective in Drawing” (New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.75) by Miss D. D. 
Sawer, an art lecturer at the Diocesan Training 
College, Brighton, England, is a handy little 
book for the student studying by himself and 
for teachers in schools. There is a brief intro- 
duction by Allen Seaby, professor of fine art 
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in the University of Reading, explaining why | 
a knowledge of perspective is necessary, which 
he concludes by saying that the person who 
cannot make a helpful representation on paper 
when faced with elaborate description of an 


Miss Sawer in an easily comprehensible way 


states briefly the relation between vision and 


perspective. She explains by means of clear 
diagrams, of which there are 86 of ordinary 
size and I1 full page plates, the difficulties in 
drawing the cylinder and other forms and 
what to note in drawing shadows and re- 
flections. 


“Modern Photography” 


The special Autumn number of London 
Studio, “Modern Photography” (New York; 
William E. Rudge; $4.50 cloth, $3.00 paper 
wrapper) contains 100 reproductions of se- 
lected works by leading camera artists of 
America, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland and Hungary. Included in the text 
is an introduction of special importance to 
those who practice modern photography by 
G. H. Saxon Mills and a technical section by 
C. Leeston Smith setting forth the developments 
in modern photographic methods and ap- 
pliances during recent years. 

The volume is full of ideas for the tech- 
nician and the advertiser and is a source of 
inspiration for the amateur photographer. 


“An Early American Home” 

In “An Early American Home,” Claude H. 
Miller (New York; Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; 
$3.50) tells in an entertaining and high'v 
readable way low he built a reproduction of 11 
early New England central-chimney farm- 
house in New Jersey, adapting a 1731 model 
to 1931 conveniences. 

There are chapters on selecting the site and 
all phases of house-building, together with con- 
siderable discussion of antiques in conjunction 
with the home scheme. A wealth of photo- 
graphs adds to the interest of this book. 


A Currier and Ives Portfolio 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, have 
brought out “A Portfolio of Currier and Ives,” 
containing sixteen of the most valuable prints 
reproduced in full color. The publication of 
this volume is in response to a great demand 
for copies of the prints which developed after 
the publication of Harry T. Peter's “Currier 
and Ives” and in “Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives,” 


by Russel Crouse. 
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| Russell 


object lacks a power of expression as impor- | 
tant as speech or writing and that perspec- 
not be essential to the artist but | 
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Flint, Etcher 


The latest in the “Modern Masters 
of Etching” (New York; William E. 
Rudge; $2.00) is devoted to the work of W. 
Flint, A. R. A., noted British water 
colorist who in recent years has identified him- 
self as an etcher. In this volume, 12 chosen 
reproductions, accompanied by a short article 
on the artist’s work by Malcolm Salaman. 
reveal how well Mr. Flint has adapted himself 
to the graphic medium. 

The fact that Mr. Flint has now turned to 
etching is not due to accident, for his first 
acquaintance with this form was made when, 
at the age of 14, he was apprenticed to a 
lithographic printer. However, he did not use 
the graphic expression for his own until 1913. 
when he was in Italy for a year. Circums- 
tances postponed his practical application to 
it until the end of 1918, when he was past 48 
and an established artist. He chose dry-point 
because in his opinion it is more of a painter’s 
medium than straight etching and because of 
the “beautiful elasticity of its line.” 

His first published plate, brought out 
1929, “A Spanish Christening,” 
as plate No. 


relea se 


series 


in 
is reproduced 
1 in this book. 


A British Picture Book 


E. M. O’R. Dickey, formerly professor of 
Fine Arts at Armstrong College, Durham Uni- 
versity, England, has undertaken to act as a 
guide to a pictorial history of British art from 
the VIIth to the XIXth centuries in a “Pic- 
ture Book of British Art” (London, G. Beil & 
Sons Ltd.; 6s.). 

The book is based on a scries of 200 care- 
fully chosen illustrations showing the range 
of artistic achievement among the British. 
With his background of teaching experience, 
Mr. Dickey sympathetically and ably explains 
the examples briefly, avoiding anything which 
is not comprehensible from the plates, in addi- 
tion to giving some facts about the artists 
themselves and how they worked. 

The author says in his introduction that he 
compiled this volume “for those who have no 
special knowledge of art, with the object of 
interesting them in works of art gene:slly and 
in British art in particular” and in his brief 
survey lays no claim to a eat ne neee  e 
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A comprehensive review of 100 famous 
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veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
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Mobile. Ala. 
MOBILE PUBLIC LIBRARY—Nov. 10-29: Ninth 
“J Cireuit exhibition, Southern States Art 






Montgomery, Ala. 
MONTGOMERY ART MUSEUM—Nov.: 2nd An- 
nual exhibition of the Alabama Art League; 
paintings, Carrie L. Hill. 


Tuscaloosa. Ala. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA—Nov.: Circuit ex- 
hibitions “A” and “B” of the Alabama Art 


League. I 
Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Drawings by 
Boris Deutsch; California Society of Etchers 
exhibition. LA CASA DE MANANA GALLERY 
—Nov. 1-15: Oils and pastels by Carl Sam- 


mons. 
Del Monte, Cal. 


DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Nov.: Fall ex- 
hibition of California artists. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
HARVEY GALLERIES—Nov.: Paintings, Arthur 


Esner. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Nov.: Work of Katsma 
Hara: California Art Club Annual. FRANK 
AINSLEE GALLERIES—Nov.: Contemporary 
Art. BILTMORE SALON—Nov.: Western 
paintings, F. Tenney Johnson. DALZELL-HAT- 
FIELD GALLERIES—Nov.: Etchings, Charles 
Meryon: bronzes and wood carvings. Donal 
Hord. EBELL CLUB SALON OF ART—Nov.: 
Paintings, Dean Cornwell; water colors, Neville- 
Smith. NEW STENDAHL GALLERIES—Nov.: 
California landscapes, Warren Newcombe; land- 
scapes of Southern France and portraits, Xander 
Warshawsky. STENDAHL AMBASSADOR 
GALLERY—Nov.: Paintings, contemporary 
European and American artists. JAKE ZEIT- 
LIN’S BOOK SHOP—Nov. 1-15: Drawings, etch- 
ings. wood-engravings, Howard Simon. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


1SADENA ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Pasadena 
Society of Artists; pencil drawings, John Bran- 
don: collection of etchings. GRACE NICHOL- 
SON GALLERIES—wNov.: Japanese paintings, 
Rai-mei Shindo; kakemonas, Shibata Zeshin; 
50 portraits of Japanese poets; modern prints, 
H. Yoshida: collection of Chinese tomb jades 
and antique fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—WNov.: Prints and draw- 


ings. American and English, lent by Mrs. Henry 
Everett 


i 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Nov. 14: Paintings and etchings, 
A. S. McLeod: paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture, Beniamino Bufano; exhibition of garden 
sculpture. Nov.: Paintings by San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists. M. H. DEYOUNG 
WVEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Nov. 15: Carica- 
tures and sculptures in wood, Emil Janel; 
lithographs and illustrated books, Zhenya Gay. 
To Nov. 17: Czechoslovak printing exhibition. 
COURVOISIER GALLERIES—Nov. 2-21: Mod- 
ern French paintings. PAUL ELDER € C0O.— 
To Noy. 7: Oil paintings and water colors of 
Arizona, William W. Smith. GALERIE BEAUX 
ARTS—To Nov. 9: Paintings by Guest Wick- 
son: water colors, George Post. Nov. 9-30: 
Seulpture, Mexican children; little sketches, 
Maynard Dixon; drawings. Beaux Arts mem- 
bers Ss. & G. GUMP—Nov. 2-21: Paintings 
and drawings, Foujita ART CENTER—Nov. 
2-14 Paintings, Nils Gren. VICKERY, AT- 
KINS & TORREY—Nov. 9-28: Water colors, 
Stanley Wood. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

SANTA BARBARA LIBRARY—Nov.: Arthur B. 

Davies Memorial exhibition (A. F. A.) 
Denver, Colo. 

ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Loan collection of Ameri- 
ean and French Barbizon paintings; contempor- 
ary prints; studies and cartoons for tempera 
panels, Leone Bradbury; recent paintings, 
Vance Kirkland and Albert Olson. 

Darien, Conn. 

GUILD HALL—To Nov. 5: Monotypes, David 

Humphrey 
Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Nov 10-30: Ex- 

hibition of “Newer Super-Realists’’. 
Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE TAVERN &€ GALLERIES—To Nov. 
18: Old paintings on glass and velvet; tinsel 
pictures; antiques. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smith- 
sonian Institution)—To Nov. 30: Oils and 
water colors of Spain, Wells M. Sawyer. Nov. 
2-29: Block prints and lithographs, C. A. Sew- 
ard. CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART—Nov. 
9-29: Etchings. Philip Kappel. Nov. 3-26: 


Paintings, W. Elmer Schofield. SEARS ROE- 


BUCK €@ CO ART GALLERIES—Nov. 3-30: 
Paintings, Mr. & Mrs. Allen Herter, W. Lester 





Stevens and 
ton Oakley; 


Harry Roseland; drawings, Thorn- 
Andre Smith and Eliza- 
beth Norton; bronzes, International Foundries; 
Traphagen School 
ARTS CLUB—To 
Keplinger and 


of Fashion. 
6: Water colors, 
Margaret Lent. 
Marian MacIntosh and Ruth Osgood. 
Work of loeal members of Wash- 
HOWARD UNIVER- 
Student work from Boston 
(A. F. A.). 


ington Water Color Club. 
SIT Y¥—Nov. 
Museum of Fine Arts 
DUNTHORNE GALLERIES—Nov. 2-16; Litho- 


Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Nov. 2-22: 
nual exhibition of Howard Pyle’s pupil's work, 
Delaware artists and members of the society. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Nov. 1--15: Portraits, 
William Van Dresser. 
Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS—Nov.: Paintings 
from 1930 Winter 
National Academy of Design (A. F. A.) 


ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN 


44th Annual American 


SON—Nov.: Old English 
landson; silhouettes and objects of Vertu from 
Desmond Coke collection. 
13-28: Exhibition by 


ARTS CLUB—Nov. 
three women 
and Laurencin. 

PIRIE, SCOTT €& CO.—WNov.: 
old stipple and mezzotint engrav- | 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

“The Eight” 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 9: Exhi- 
O’BRIEN ART 


H. JOHNSON 
bition of French paintings. 
GALLERIES—To 


Alson Clark. PALETTE ¢& CHISEL 


CLUB—To Nov. 8: Flower paintings, Max Her- 


Jacksonville, Ill. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: 

American oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
Springfield. Ill. 

ASSOCIATION—Nov.: 


Contemporary 





Craft and furnishing 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: 
LIEBER GALLERIES— 


JOHN HERRON 


2-14: Paintings, 
Muncie, Ind. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—Nov. 


23: Oil paintings by modern American and for- 
(A. F. A.). 


Richmond, Ind. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Annual exhibit 


blocks in color, Ernest Watson. 


ASSOCIATION—Nov.: 

Art Association. 
New Orleans. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: 7th 

Association of 

New Orleans. 

Brunswick, Me. 


ARTS—Nov.: 
Earlier works of Winslow Homer. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Nov., 1-22: 
Benj. T. Newman. 


UUSEUM OF : Contemporary Italian 


all-Australian exhibition of contem- 


shows, Harold Holmes Wrenn and Simone Boas. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Nov.: Rare antique 


GALLERIES—Nov.: Contemporary 

English paintings. 

ADDISON GALLERY 
Dec. 15: Collection of the late Lizzie 


AMERICAN 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—wNov.: Modern French 
loan exhibition of English sporting 
prints; new accessions to the print department; 
memorial exhibition of works of Philip Hale. 
BOSTON ART CLUB—To Nov. 7: British post- 
Lawrence Ten- 
GALLE RIES—Nov.: 
DOLL & RICH- 


ARTISTS—To 


Paintings, Stanley Woodward. 
ARDS—Nov. 


OF BOSTON 


9-21: Paintings, Ruth Anderson. GOODSPEED’S 
Nov. 2-30: Early Japanese prints, 


GALLERY—To. 
Richard Currier. 


BOOKSHOP 





14: Paintings and draw- 

SOCIETY OF ARTS € 
CRAFTS—Nov. 19-25: Batik scarves and hang- 
ROBERT C. VOSE GAL- 
of paintings. 





Jack Merton. 
LERIES—Nov.: 








Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Contemporary Scap. 
dinavian and German sculpture, decorative arts 
Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—Nov.: Etchings and drypoiny 

of trees, Hartwell Priest. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—Nov.: Work of Ma. 
garet P. Surre. PANCOAST GALLERY—} 
Dee. 1: New England paintings, Morris Haj 
Pancoast; Modern French prints. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY—Nov.: Paintings and water q@}, 
ors, Sally Hall Steketee, Helen Steketee anj 
Blanche McMullen; porcelain figures; smal 
soap sculpture; antique pewter; wood carvings 
Carl Hallsthammar. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Nov.: Engraving in Ger 
many and Italy in XVth and XVIth centuries: 
2 pre-Revolutionary rooms from Charleston, § 
C.; American paintings of early XIXth century, 
MOORE &€ SCRIVER ART GALLERIES—Noy;: 
Etchings by Laura Leedy. 


Laurel, Miss. 

EASTMAN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION—Noy, § 
30: Ninth “B” Circuit exhibition, Southen 
States Art League. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

HANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Nov. 1-30: 
Paintings, George and Martin Baer. ALDEN 
GALLERIES—Nov. 2-15: Prints, Troy Kinney 


Springfield, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ‘MUSEUM—Nov.: Merce 
Moravian tiles from Doylestown, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—Nov. 10-30: Inter-city ex. 
hibition of Men’s Art Clubs. NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES—Nov. 14-Dec. 14: XVIIIth cep 
tury English portraits and landscapes; primi- 


tives. 
Manchester, N. H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Nov.: Oils, Iren 
Weir, Mrs, Danforth Page; water colors, Cleve 
land painters; small sculpture from Art Cen 
ter; wood engravings, Timothy Cole; etchings 
Sears Gallagher. 

Montclair, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM—To Nov. 8: Tapestries, antiqu 
and modern; sculpture, Alexander Portnof. 
decorative flower studies, Leon Carroll. 

Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Nov.: Modern Americar 
paintings and sculpture; Jaehne loan collection 
of Japanese art; American folk sculpture. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO—Nov. 8-25: 

Mexican Arts (A F. A.). 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Nov.: One man ex 
hibitions, Ila McAfee, Elmer Turner, Jim Mor 
ris, A. H, Custer, Emma Adlon. 

Albany, N. Y. 

ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY & ART— 
Nov.: Paintings, Ramon de Zubiaurre; etchings 
Maxim Seibold; water colors and prints, John 


A. Dix, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—To Nov. 11: Memorial 
exhibition, wood engravings by Timothy Cole 
Drawings, Dan F. Platt collection; Drawing: 
by sculptors (College Art Assn.). 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Nov. 1-30: Inter 

national exhibition of paintings (Marie Sterner) 
Elmira, N. Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—Nov.: Exhibition of 
oils and water colors, Donald Olyphant. 
Nov. 14: Small soap sculpture 

Fredonia, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ART CLUB—Nov. } 

18: Indian Arts and Crafts. (A. F. A.). 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 

SALON OF SEVEN ARTS—Nov. 8-15: Seconé 
annual art exhibition; works of Frederick Mat 
Monnies, Hermon A. MacNeil, Charles Keck. 

New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—To Not 
22: 12th exhibition of American industrial 
of contemporary design. Nov.: Daggers 
knives; reproductive prints; lace and costum 
accessories. To Feb. 14: Turkish embroiderié 
of the XVII, XVIII and XIXth centuri 
AUKERMANN € SON—Nov. 1-30: Americal 
sporting prints, (Derrydale Press). AN AMEBRI 
CAN GROUP—To Nov. 14: Paintings 
sculpture by members. AN AMERICA 
PLACE—To Nov. 27: New oil paintings, waté 
colors and etchings of New York, Maine 
New Mexico, John Marin. AMERICAN Al 
GALLERIES—Nov, 4-25: Louis Comfort T# 
fany Foundation. AMERICAN FOLK AB 
GALLERY—Permanent: Early American pi 
ings in oil, water color and pastel. ARGE 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 7: Paintings of Sow 
west, Erna Lange: portrait drawings, Bw 
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Thomas. Nov. 8-29: European landscapes and 
portraits, Lucy Phillmore. ART CENTER— 
Nov. 2-14: Paintings, Jessie Roberts; children’s 
portraits, Frances Cranmer Greenman. Nov 
9.299: First exhibition Opportunity gallery. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES—Nov.: Paintings, water 
eolors and etchings, American artists. BALZAC 
GALLERIES—Nov. 2-25: French portraits, 
XVith to XXth centuries. JOHN BECKER 
GALLERY—Nov. 1-25: Oil paintings, Andre 
Bauchant. BELMONT GALLERIES—Perman- 
ent: Exhibition of Old Masters. BRONX AR- 
TISTS GUILD—Nov. 9-30: Members exhibition 
of paintings. BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON 
GALLERIES—Nov. 2-14: New pastel draw- 
ings, figures and still-life, Robert Brackman, 
BRUMMER GALLERY—To Nov. 7: Paintings, 
Marcel Mouillot. Nov. 9-Dec. 5: Paintings, 
Dufresne. FRANS BUFFA &€ SONS—Nov: 
Paintings, William H. Singer, Jr. and Jacob 
Dooyeward. OTTO BURCHARD & CO.—Nov.: 
Animal motifs in early Chinese art. BUTLER 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Exhibition of paintings. 
CALO ART GALLERIES—Nov.: Paintings, 
American and foreign artists. CAZ-DELBO 
GALLERIES—Nov. 1--15: Paintings, Eugene 
Agafonoff and Koren der Harootian. LEONARD 
CLAYTON GALLERY—Nov.: Prints and paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists. CON- 
TEMPORARY ARTS—To Nov. 14: Paintings, 
Iskantor. DELPHIC STUPIOS—To Nov 8: 
Paintings and l.thographs, William S. Schwartz; 
earicatures and Cuban sketches, Massaguer. 
Nov. 9-22: Water colors, Vera Andrus; 
drawings, Homer Ellertson. DENHKS GALLER- 
IES—To Nov. 10: Etchings and aquatints, John 
S. Eland. DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To Nov. 
16: Paintings, Karl Knaths. DUDENSING 
GALLERIES—Nov.: Group show of 17 Amer- 
ican artists. DURAND-RUEL—To Nov. 14: 
Paintings, Degas, Renoir, Monet, Pissarro and 
Sisley prior to 1880. EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Nov.: Old Masters and antique English furni- 
ture. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Nov. 8: 
Water colors of New York and California, 
Jack Leonard; sculpture, Vuk Vuchinich, Dom- 
enico deCurtis. Nov.’ 9-21: Paintings, Lewis 
Herzog and Herman Herzeg. THE FIFTEEN 
GALLERY—To Nov. 6: Paintings, Katherine 
A. Lovell. Nov. 7-20: Paintings, Anders Jo- 
hansen. FINE ARTS BLDG.—To Nov. 8: 65th 
Annual exhibition of American Water Color 
Society. GALLERY 144 WEST 13th STREET 
—To Nov. 27: Paintings, Lucille Bernard; 
paintings, French and American group. PAS- 
CAL M. GATTERDAM—Nov.: American land- 
scapes. GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
—Nov. 2-21: Member's prize show. G. R. D. 
STUDIO—To Nov. 7: Paintings by Dorothy 
Eaton, Dorothy Eisner, Anne Kutka. Nov. 
9-21: Paintings, A New Group. HACKETT 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 15: Early American 
paintings. HARLOW McDONALD € CO— 
Nov.: Prints and drawings, Robert Austin. 
MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES—To Nov. 
14: First Showing “La Noce” by Henri Rous- 
seau in America. GALLERY OF P, JACKSON 
HIGGS—Nov.: Paintings by Old Masters. 
EDOUARD JONAS 
Exhibition of French XVIIIth 
ture and works of art; “Primitive” paintings 
and paintings of XVIIIth century French and 
English schools; paintings, Iwan Choultse. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—Nov.: 
ings and etchings, Old Masters. THOMAS J. 
KERR—Nov.: Paintings, tapestries and an- 
tiques. ALEEMANN-THORMAN 
—To Nov. 15: Paintings, early 
ROBERT HYMAN € SON—Nov.: 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—To Nov. 5: 
Dutch paintings, XVIIth century. M. ANOED- 
LER &€ CO.—To Nov. 14: French landscapes of 
XIXth and XXth centuries. J. LEGER &€ 
—Nov. 7-28: American and European 
scapes, Joseph Birren. 
To Nov. 21: Modern French and 
paintings. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Nov. 
9-21: Jewelry and enamels, Frank 
Hale. JULIEN LEVY GALLERY—Novy, 2-30: 


land- 


“Retrospective Exhibition of American Photog- | 
THE LITTLE GALLERY—Nov. 2-14: | 


raphy”. 
Handwrought silver, Arthur 
French silver, Laparra of Paris. 
GALLERIES—Nov. *%-14: New 
the artists studios; Nov. 1-30: 
Stow Wengenroth. MAUREL GALLERY— 
Nov. 1-16: Paintings, Francois Quelvee. MET- 
ROPOLITAN GALLERIES—Nov.: Old Masters. 
MILCH GALLERIES—Nov. 9-21: Paintings, 
Bessie Lasky. MONTROSS GALLERY—Nov. 
2--14: Paintings, Florance Waterbury. MOR- 
TON GALLERIES—Nov. 2-16: Paintings, 
Vera Stevens. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART— 
Nov. 3-Dec. 6: Retrospective exhibition of 
work of Henri Matisse. NATIONAL ARTS 


Stone; modern 
MACBETH 
pictures from 


GALLERIES—Permanent: | 
century furni- | 


Engrav- | 


GALLERIES | 
Americans. 
Old Masters. | 


SON | 


LELAN GALLERIES— | 
American | 


Gardner | 


Lithographs, | 


recent additions to the print collection REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES—Nov.: Paintings from 
XVIIth to XXth_ century. ROBERTSON- 
DESCHAMPS GALLERY—wNov. 14-30: Draw- 
ings and etchings, Morgan Dennis. ROERICH 
MUSEUM—Nov. 7-28: Sculpture, Fausta Vit- 
toria Mengarini; water colors, Saul Raskin. 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL—Nov.: Paintings, Edwin 
V. Child. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—To Nov. 8: 
Annual exhibition of pencil drawings, etchings. 
sanguine sketches, lithographs and black and 
white illustrations. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES 
—Nov.: Paintings by American and foreign 
artists. E. &d A. SFLBERMAN—wNov.: Modern 
Hungarian painting, College Art Assoc. S. P. 
R. PENTHOUSE GALLERIES—Nov. 3-28: 
Paintings and decorations, George Harris. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES—Nov. 1-30: 
International exhibition, paintings, water col- 
ors, drawings and sculpture. VALENTINE 
GALLERY—Nov.: French modern masters. 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—Nov.: Old Mas- 
ters. E. WEYHE GALLERIES—To Nov. 7: 
“The United States in Pictures,’ contemporary 
American prints. Nov. 9-28: Prints and draw- 
ings, Howard Cook. WILDENSTEIN GALLER- 
IES—Nov. 9-19: Oriental works of art, C. T. 
Loo collection. HOWARD YOUNG GALLER- 


CATHERINE 
CLUB—Nov. 
work. 


LORILLARD 
4-30: 


WOLFE 
Exhibition of 


ART 


Summer 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Nov.: Contempor- 
ary landscapes and Hite water colors. GEORGE 
H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Nov.: Hand 
wrought silver, Georg Jensen 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: 
our Times,” College Art Assoc.: 
exhibition Associated Artists of 
stained glass exhibit, Henry Keck. COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY— 
Nov. 10-24: Contemporary Swedish architecture. 
ta, FB). 


“Sculpture of 
5th Annual 
Syracuse: 
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CLUB—To Nov. 20th: 26th Annual exhibition | 


of Books-of-the-Year. NEW ART 
L. Gatch. NEWHOUSE 
Decorative portraits and landscapes of XVIIIth 
century. ARTHUR U. 
—Nov.: Old Masters. 

TORS GALLERY—Nov. 1-30: 
drawings, David Karfunkel: 


A l group 
painting, prints and 


sculpture. RALPH M. 


PEARSON STUDIO—Permanent: Rugs and wall | 


hangings designed by American artists. PARK 


GALLERY—Nov.: Pastel portraits, Edna Fran- | 


ces Edell; paintings of horses, S. W, Mc Gargee, 
Jr.; portraits, Howard Hildebrandt; portraits 
of dogs, Falla Steee Doolittle. PEARSON 
GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Permanent: Ex- 
hibition of bronze replicas of antique and mod- 
ern sewpture. PEN AND BRUSH 
Nov. 1-30: Oil paintings by members. 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—Noy.: ‘Forgotten 


Printmakers” ; 


CIRCLE— | 
Nov.: Drawings by Old Masters; paintings, H. | 
GALLERIES—Nov.: | 


NEWTON GALLERIES | 
PAINTERS AND SCULP. | 
Paintings and | 
show of | 


CLUB— | 


MUSEUM OF 


IES—Nov.: Ships and the sea, Gordon Grant. 
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The Art Digest, 15th October, 1931 
Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—Nov. 7-Dec. 7: Modern prints. 
To Nov. 25: National soap sculpture exhibition 
Nov. 1-92: Modern French paintings, Exposi- 
tion des Tuileries; juryless exhibition of local 
work. CLOSSON GALLERIES—Nov. 2-7: 
Paintings, Dixie Selden. TRAXEL ART CO— 
Nov. 2-14: Water colors, Mendenhall. 
Cleveland, O. 

ART—To Nov. 29: “Art through 

the ages’; Oriental art. CLEVELAND SCHOOL 

OF ART—wNov. 1-15: Writing and illuminating. 

Society of Scribes and Illuminators of London 


(A. a): 
Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Nov. 
nual Ohio Water Color Society exhibit; 1st 
All-Ohio Salon of Pictorial Photography; 
murals by pupils of Howard Giles; etchings of 
Old Masters, collection of Thomas E. French. 
Nov. 9-29: 7th Annual soap sculpture exhibit. 
Nov. 6-27: Exhibition of student work from 
Pratt Institute, N. Y. (A. F. A.). 

Dayton, * O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Contemporary American 
paintings (A. F. A.) selected by Louis Bliss 
Gillet; special loans from Oriental collection. 
E. I. Farmer. 5th Annual Ohio Print Makers 


exhibition. 
Delaware, O. 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—Nov. 8-29: 
1931 Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 
Oxford, O. 
WESTERN COLLEGE POR WOMEN—Nov 
Daumier lithographs (A. F. A.}. 
Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Novy. 1-29: 
ary Japanese paintings; modern 
prints (A. F. A.). 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Nov.: 
orado artists. 


[Concluded on page 30] 
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OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most chee-- 


ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the 
same management for 25 years. 


OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms 


with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. 


ONVENIENCE—Located just one 
block from Express Subway stop at 
72nd St. 
Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 


buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


& CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms 


and restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 


SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


ShermanchquareHtolel : 


7o“st.—— BROADWAY ——TIS5r. 
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Columbus Portrait Is Feature of Auction 


“Portrait of Christopher Columbus.” Panel. 


A collection of paintings remarkable for its 
interesting items will be dispersed in the large 
Supper Room of the St. Regis Hotel, New 
York, by the Walpole Galleries on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 23, after an exhibition at the 
hotel beginning Nov. 21. The auction house 
describes it in the catalogue as the property 
of “the Baroness de H., Dr. C. ver Heyden 
de Lancy, and a Gentleman of New York.” 

The most’ notable picture of 
is the XVIth century panel 
topher Columbus. 


the collection 
portrait of Chris- 
It is 


herewith reproduced, 


IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


Hotel 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 


the work of a Spanish artist and shows the 
great discoverer wearing a beard and adorned 
with the Order of the Golden Fleece, with 
which Queen Isabella decorated him. This work 
is similar to the painting now in the royal 
collection of the Escurial, in Madrid. The 
documents accompanying it state that the por- 
trait was done from life during Columbus’s 
progress through Spain in 1493, when he re- 
ceived more than regal honors, and before the 
unhappy later voyages when his reputation 
suffered from envy and hatred and before he 
lapsed into the poverty and obscurity in which 
he died. 

The more important paintings in the cata- 
logue have the guarantee of the French ex- 
pert, M. L. Soullie of Paris, as well as other | 
authentication. There is a fan leaf in gouache 
by Guilio Romano, from the Horace Walpole 
collection; a self portrait of Prud’hon from the 
Prince Dolgoroukow collection; Watteau’s study 
of hands done for the Julienne portrait, 1767; 
a Largilliere self-portrait, mentioned by Firmin- 
Didot; a Canaletto; a beautiful Lancret, show- 
ing the influence of Watteau; and a few nota- 
ble Dutch pictures, including a rare and fine 
landscape by Hendrik Bles, with the master’s 
symbolic signature of the owl. 

A group of drawings includes a William 
Blake, “Death (or a Dying Knight) on a 
White Horse,” with his initialed signature; and 
a Rembrandt pen and sepia of “Susanna and 
the Elders,” which the late Dr. Bode pro- 
nounced a companion to that in the Berlin 
Museum. There is a beautiful little 
David Cox, and a Cropsey. A few color 
prints include Arlent Edwards’s “Madonna” 
after Fra Lippo Lippi. 


also 


Folk Sculpture 
[Concluded from page 5] 
ship—and there has always been a good deal 
of excellent craftsmanship in America—but 
particularly those which have value as sculp- 
ture.” he writes. “These sculptures 
made by anonymous craftsmen and amateurs, 
"carpenters, cabinet-makers, — ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths, sailors, farmers and 
laborers. The work of these men, as here ex- 
hibited, is folk art in its truest sense—it is 
an expression of the common people and not 
an expression of a small cultured class . . . It 
goes straight to the fundamentals of art— 
rhythm, design, balance, proportion, which the 

folk artist feels instinctively .... 

“American folk sculpture has been almost 
without honor in its own country until very 
recently. Contemporary interest in it began 
with the modern artists who found in this folk 


carvers, 


expression a kinship with their own work, and | 


a proof that there is an American tradition in 
the arts which is as old as the European col- 


were | 





onization of this country, and which is vital 
today. A number of artists and collectors have 
been gathering this material for some years, 
not because it is naive, or quaint, or crude, or 
because of its historical associations, but be- 
cause it has genuine sculptural quality, and 
because they see in it an evidence of the en- 
during vitality of the American tradition. 

“The story of American folk sculpture would 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in 
the history of the arts of design in the United 
States. When this folk art is better known 
it will do much toward giving us a better 
perspective of American art history, and to- 
ward creating greater respect for the Amer- 
ican tradition in the arts.” 


— 


Colonial Antiques 


Collectors of early Americana will have ap 
opportunity to see a complete collection of 
fine early American furniture and decorations 
from the home of Roland V. Vaughn of New 
Rochelle when it goes on view at the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries on Noy. 7, 
prior to its sale the afternoon of Nov. 14. 

The furnishings of the Vaughn home were 
carried out with careful regard to authenticity 
and correctness of each item, from the labeled, 
documented and pedigreed examples of the 
great XVIIIth and early XIXth century 
American cabinet makers to the chandeliers 
and wall brackets. Availing himself of every 
opportunity to build up his collection, Mr, 
Vaughn acquired many items from eminent 
Colonial collections dispersed within the past 
ten years. 

One of the outstanding pieces of furniture 
in the collection is a Chippendale carved cherry 
highboy with claw-and-ball feet made by 
Aaron Chapin, Connecticut, about 1770. The 
top and bottom small drawers display the 
characteristic carved fans or sunbursts and the 
pediment, of architrave form, composed of two 
gracefully voluted moldings, terminating in 
whorls, has the interspaces filled with fret- 
carved trellis work. This piece belonged to 
Governor Caleb Strong of Massachusetts, re- 
maining in his family until purchased by the 
late Philip Flayderman of Boston. 

Representative of the fine work of the Phil- 
adelphia chair makers of the XVIIIth century 
is a carved mahogany side chair by the master 
cabinet maker, Savery, about 1765, which has 
an added interesting detail in the slip seat 
needlework, which displays a wreath of roses 
and leaves in colors on a dark ground and is 
embroidered with the name of the person who 
worked it. 

Another piece attributed to Savery is a 
Chippendale carved mahogany piecrust table 
constructed from a single piece of closegrained 
mahogany. A letter outlining the history of 
the table accompanies it, from which it is 
learned that the piece was made either for the 
Burd or Rittenhouse family and was given as 
a wedding present to a relative. 


Toledo’s Japanese Show 

The Toledo Museum of Art is exhibiting a 
collection of 100 paintings by contemporary 
Japanese artists, assembled by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Imperial Japanese 
Government. 

Prior to being shown in Toledo they were 
exhibited in Tokyo for several days, so that 
the Japanese people might see the scope and 
quality of the paintings destined for America. 
Thirty of the 96 artists represented have re 
ceived the honored mark of “Suisen,” which 
in Japan is the rank bestowed upon a painter 
who has reached the peak of attainment. 





Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation--Twelfth Annual 
November 5 to 25 
American-Anderson Galleries 


30 East 57th Street, New York 
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Lorenzo Beckons 


Somewhere in the United States is a strug- 


greatest artistic genius of the age, in the opin- 
jon of the Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation 
which this year is determined to bring its work 


att schools throughout the country. This 
Autumn the Foundation rounds out its twelfth 


season and will hold its twelfth Annual Ex- | 
hibition, opening November 5, at the American | 


Art Association Anderson Galleries, New York. 
Some of the greatest art down the ages 
would never have been produced except under 


patronage and an artist is almost invariably | 


poor at the start, history having shown that 
very little true art has emanated from art- 


ists who “had money,” Childe Hassam, being | 
Designed | 
to bridge over the gap between art school life | 


one of the few recent exceptions. 


and professional life, the opportunity offered 
by the Foundation is considered by the poor 


of Heaven. 

Consisting of 88 acres of the loveliest coun- 
try on Long Island, the Foundation is at Cold 
Spring Harbor, where rolling meadows, sun- 
dappled woods, waterfalls, running brooks, 
ponds edged with blue irises in the spring and 
even seashore and ocean, give every opportu- 
nity for the study of nature in many moods. 
From the beach one can look across Cold Spring 


gardens of all sorts, “natural” flower gardens, 
formal sunken gardens with box-edged paths, 
rock gardens and special plantations such as 
a great collection of many varieties of cacti 
and succulent desert plants. 
acre Tiffany estate and the residence of Louis 


Comfort Tiffany, Laurelton Hall, with its mar- | 


velous art collections, priceless old Ispahan 


and paintings, jades, antique jewelry, ceramics, 
stained glass and pottery, has been made over 
by the act of its owner into an adjunct of 
the Foundation. Gardeners bring rare plants 
on request from the conservatories and every- 
thing is at the disposal of the Foundation 
guests, the entire Tiffany estate having been 
ordered run for their benefit in a lavish ges- 
ture worthy of the art patrons of old, like 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Mr. Tiffany will 
merely continue to reside at Laurelton Hall as 
long as he lives. 

No artist could hope for a more ideal life 
than the one he lives as a guest of the Founda- 
tion, There are no “rules or regulations,” no 
restrictions, The most complete freedom ob- 
tains and the slight supervision exercised by 
Stanley Lothrop, resident director, is only 
Maintained to the extent of seeing that the 
guests work. But the Foundation has been 
lucky in having had only earnest, sincere 
Workers avail themselves of its hospitality. 

The young artist coming to this paradise 
Passes through high wrought iron gates, up a 


long drive edged with hedges of barberry, | 


laurel, rhododendron, and shade trees, passing 
under an arched arbor on which are trained, 
espalier-fashion, rare apple trees covered in the 
Fall with masses of enamel-bright red apples. 
At another point the road passes through a 


| ing the newcomer finds an irregular, connected 
ging young artist who may prove to be the | 


| etc., of the estate. Completely remodeled, with 
more strongly than ever to the attention of | 


| comprise the main studio rooms, the big com- 








meadow and under a grape arbor hung with 
luscious grapes. Arrived at the main build- 


structure forming a sort of quadrangle around 
a central court where a fountain is playing. 
These were the old carriage houses, stables. | 


| 


plenty of bathing facilities added, they now | 


mon living-room and special workshops. There 
is a carpenter shop, an electric forge and fur- 
nace, and all equipment for enameling, inlay 





and metalwork. There is an etching press and 
a special modeling room. 


The old stable makes congenial quarters for | 


the men, each having a bedroom that was 
a specially commodious stall. Entered from the 
corridor giving on the central court, each of 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, 
Modeling, 
Design, 


Painting, 
Commercial 
Magazine Itlus- 
tration, Interier Decora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Beok-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Compesition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etehing, History of Art. 


these rooms also has a French door giving | 
directly on outdoors, and the occupant steps | 


out onto an ivy-clad terrace. 


Usually the art- | 


ists are at breakfast by 7:30. Lunch is at 1:00 | 


| and dinner at 7:00, and all the morning hours 
young artist as nothing less than a glimpse | 


as well as the afternoon are devoted to work. 
the lure of the ocean nearby being ignored 
until painting hours are over. 


by 


lodging, but full hotel service placed at their 
disposition by their benefactor. 
There is an extensive art reference library 


| in the Tiffany home and to reach this it is 
Harbor and find the Connecticut shore in plain | 


view on a clear day. There are market gar- | 
dens and homely farm scenes for the painters | 
seeking such subjects and there are beautiful | 


not even necessary to go outside on a rainy 
day, as it may be approached through the 
greenhouses. 

Women guests find a separate detached 
building containing their bedrooms and having 


their special living-room, the latter little used, 


| as they prefer to spend their indoor leisure 
| hours with the men in the big general living- 


The entire 800- | 


room of the main building, where there are 
books and music and a grand piano. 
All that is necessary for the young artist 


| to become a member of the Foundation is to 
rugs, antique embroideries, Chinese carvings | 


have a_ sufficiently strong recommendation 


by the art school through which he or she has | 


passed and, in some instances, the recommenda- 
tion of private teachers is accepted. The sea- 
son is from May 1 to November 1, winding 
up with the annual show. Drawing is one 
of the strong points of the requirements and 
this season the annual show will have one 
room devoted to drawings. 


Robert Harshe, trustee of the Foundation | 
and director of the Chicago Art Institute, said | 
“T am amazed | 


at the recent annual meeting: 
that so little is known of the Foundation, of- 


fering, as it does, such a splendid opportunity | 
for the young artist finished with school and | 


Mr. | 


not yet established professionally.” 
Harshe stressed the value of the freedom to 
paint without the restricting effect of school 
or teacher. 

“Tt is this freedom,” said Mr. Lothrop, 
“that is invaluable to them. The object of the 
annual show is to introduce them to the deal- 
ers and to the public.” Mr. Lothrop, a gradu- 
ate of Boston Normal Art School and author 
of various works on art, is deeply interested 
in the work of the members and the visitor 
cannot help but be impressed by the pleasant, 


informal relations maintained. Meals are eaten 


on the terrace as late in the season as pos- | 


sible. Count, Mr. Lothrop’s great Dane, an 
enormous and friendly beast, visits from chair, 


Meals are served | 
white-coated menservants and rooms are | 
taken care of by maids, as the guests of the | 
| Tiffany Foundation find, not only board and | 


Setember 21, 183! 
a For catalog write E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Director 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, _ 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration. textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. Certificates given on 
completion of course. Send for cir- 
eular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


o} 


| ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
== COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session = 


September 15 to’ June 15 


Register now = 
1624 H Street, N. W 


., Washington, D. C. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Constructive Anatomy 
Instruction Day and 
Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studies), New York City 


XAVIER . .GARILE PRIVATE ART SCHOBL 
DRAWING - PRINTING PORTRAIT LIFE CLASSES 
STILL LIFE- ETCHING 


wt 


Individual Evenings 


V CLASSES — WRY. 7 WEST 4 STREET ave 
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A FORNIA CHODL) 
A , BY AR Sc CRAFTS |i 
FALL TERM IN a 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 

Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 





ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design. 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Mid-term opens 

January 4, 1932 
53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 





E. A. GURRY, Dir. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brery of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Chestnut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Fall term August 17th to December 19th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 

Write for special catalogue 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. 
and night classes. 
fessional training 

and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 
Library. Address Walter 
H. Siple, Director. 

Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


Day 
Pro- 
in fine 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


WINTER 1931-32 OPENING OCT, 5th 
PAINTING 


SCULPTURE - 
DRAWING 


Day and Evening Classes 


316 West 57th St. 


N. Y. City 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicesrt. 








to chair paying especial attention to the ladies. 


The Foundation has entertained painters, 


sculptors, jewelers, metalworkers and decor- 
| ators, men and women. Among those who 
have been its guests and who have come | 


strongly before the public lately are the young | 


painter, Luigi Lucioni, Monty Lewis, who has 
just returned from his Guggenheim Scholar- 
and Frederic C. Clayter, 


ship stay abroad, 


now in charge of the class work at Carnegie | 


worked in jewelry and 


enameling at the Foundation for several sum- 


Institute, who has 


mers. An important piece of jewelry on which 
he has spent about a year will appear in the 
this year. Others are Austin Purves, 
who has just been made director of the Cooper 
Union Art School, and Kimon Nicolaides, who 
has been at the Foundation several summers. 
Speaking of the latter, Mr. Lothrop said “I 
always had in mind that eventually our 
own people—that is to say the people who 
have worked at the Foundation,—will even- 
tually manage it. The recent appointment of 
Nicolaides as a trustee is therefore very pleas- 
ing to me. 


show 


nave 


Our trustees are the governing | 


body of the Foundation and I have always | 


wanted one of the artists who has been our 
guest as a trustee.” 

The Foundation 
title of Art Guild. The list of trustees com- 
prises Harry W. Watrous, president; 
Beal, vice-president; Charles L. Tiffany, chair- 
man of the executive committee; George F. 
Heydt, secretary and treasurer; Robert Aitken, 
Kdwin Blashfield, Joseph Briggs, Johnston De 


has recently 


Forest, Rodman Gilder, Robert B. Harshe, | 
Francis C. Jones, George F. Kunz, and Kimon 
Nicolaides. 


Rome Prize Competitions 


adopted the | 


Gifford | 





The American Academy in Rome announces | 
the competitions for its annual fellowships. | 
Entries will be received until Feb. 1. The | 


terms are two years for the William Rutherford | 
Mead fellowship in architecture and the Gar- | 


den Club of 
architecture; years for the Rinehart fel- 
provided by the Pea- 
of Baltimore, Md.; 
fellowship in painting. 
of each fellowship is 


three 
in sculpture, 
Institute 
years for the 
total estimated value 
about $2,500 a year. 
To the painter and sculptor who win the 
Rome Prize and fulfill the obligations of the 
fellowship the Grand Central Art Galleries 


will present free memberships. Circulars of in- 
f 


lowshiy 


body 


cation blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Secretary, American Academy 


101 Park Ave., New York. 


Roscoe Guernsey, 


Rome, 


in 


Leonard's Advertising Designs 


A collection of sketches by R. L. Leonard, 


one of the founders of Audac, national organi- 


zation of artists and craftsmen, and a teacher 
of modern design at Pratt Institute, is being 
shown in the quarters of Pedlar and Ryan, 
advertising agency, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
beginning Oct. 24 to continue for three weeks. 

Mr. Leonard, well known modern designer, 
was born in Germany, trained in Europe, and 
has lived in the United States since 1924. The 
sketches which, according to the artist, are 
meant to express movement in an abbreviated 
way, are in color and black and white, and 
are studies for designs which were later in- 
corporated into advertisements for nationally 
exploited products. The majority are of female 
figures and hands, together with cat subjects. 


America fellowship in landscape | 


and three | 
The | 


formation concerning the fellowship and appli- | 








THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


e 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 








ae 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Carbee | 










merciai Art, Wittiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; | | 
Scotr C. ‘CaRBEE, Fine Arts—and Assistant | 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B 126 Mass. Aveg., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Iiustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ure, 37 Studios, 96 Instructors, 

45th Year. Catalogue. 

JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 

OTIS ART INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Californis 

Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 

Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 

Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 


genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 
lustrated catalog upon request. 





































































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Ilustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard 


Positions and orders filled 































COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


N..Y. 









Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, 
























LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Tilus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 








Design. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson 

Milwaukee Wisconsin 


THE SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 
















| 
| 
| 
ling # 
tinguished classes in Drawing, Painting, Mode! 
a Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design. 
Crafts. Academic department. Practical work 
creative instructors. Limited cesses. fw sage ae 
in courses. Summer ele " aly 
a. "D . Brodeur, Business Manager, 234 Beacon Street. 
Boston, Mass. 



















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B, Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, addrest 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Open Att Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Beginning October Sth 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
illustration, Sculpture 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
TENNIS, SWIMMING, ETC. 


Write for particulars to 


dD: BOY MILLER 
ResipeNt MANAGER 


JOIN THE DE MAINE SKETCH CLUB 
Harry De Maine, Director 


Open to art students and amateurs resident 
anywhere in the United States and Canada. 
Professional criticism in composition, color, 
and design. Circulating exhibitions. Prizes. 
Opportunities for sales. For details, address: 


Secretary, The De Maine Sketch Club, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


| FRANK H. SCHWARZ, F. A. A. R. 


Classes in 


MURAL PAINTING 


Design, Drawing & Painting 


— Apply For Particulars — 


Composition, 


——— 
114 East 28th Street New York 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 
Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 


Catalogue on request. 


The Harrisburg School of Art 


FALL TERM, SEPT. 28, ’ 


600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


STRATION 
r. Lead- 
Arts. 


, Mee Se 


Catalogue on request 


DESIGNERS ART 


peeraserenes Hay IN FINE 
$ AND DESIG 


an. "aa Advanced ceeith 
Fall Term—September 21—Catalog 
LUDWIG D. FRANK 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


aN 


| | 
A School Directory 


The display announcements of art 


Schools that appear in The Art 
Digest are consulted by nearly 
everyone who desires art instruc- 
tion. The educational department 
of the magazine has become in 
every sense a directory of Ameri- 
can art schools—the only one that 
is universally available. If any 
reader desires further information 
than is afforded by these announce- 
ments, The Art Digest will gladly 
Supply it. Address: 116 E. 59th St., 
New York City. 


Painting, 
structors: 
is Baker, 


| lighting 





Innovations 


Modernistic in design and possessing the 


latest type equipment, the new Newark Public | 


School of Fine and Industrial Arts, 


the art student. For instance, an electric re- 
frigerator has been installed, to keep fruit and 
flowers fresh for still-life painting; a new type 
chair has been adopted for the figure modeling 
room, which will enable the pupils in the rear 


of the room to see over the heads of the pupils | 


in front. Instead of the familiar 


ceilings 
to any desired spot. 
In the new auditorium the lighting equip- 


ment is so complete that a course in stage | 
can be given, as well as in costume | 


and scenery painting. A balcony has been 


built for the advanced figure modeling room, | 
upon which it will be possible to place art | 
objects so that the creators will be able to | 


observe the effects below. 


In fact, many of the problems which have | 
| heretofore worried 


the art student 


have been solved in the new building, which 


| boasts a fine exhibition gallery and a com- | 


plete radio installation, that makes it possible 


to send to every one of the 47 classrooms any | 


messages from the offices, lectures in the audi- 


torium, or programs from the broadcasting | 


stations. There are 232 day students and 


1,835 evening pupils enrolled under the direc- | 


tion of Raymond P. Ensign, the 
the school. 


Will Honor iil ia 


Funds are being contributed by the 
pupils of the late Charles W. 
a memorial to their “Chief,” 
ately called him. Fittingly enough, Province- 
town, where Hawthorne conducted his paint- 
ing classes for more than 30 years, 
selected for the memorial. About 
students now in Provincetown have already 
contributed, and letters have been sent out to 
some 300 others who studied under the master 
during the last eight years. In an effort to 
locate the other studied with 


former 


30 of the 


hundreds who 


| him previous to this period, Gerrit A. Beneker, 
| chairman of the 


committee, is making a re- 
quest through Tue 
students send in their names. 

The form which the memorial will take de- 


pends on the funds available. If all respond- 


ed, it would be possible to erect a gallery 
in Provincetown known as the Charles W. 
Hawthorne Memorial Art Gallery. 
ambitious plan is to procure a replica of the 
bronze bust of Hawthorne by Albin Polasek, 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oupest SCHOOL oF ART 
AppLigpD To INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Deeoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 


Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


[ Rvening enna at the new Parkway branch 
he School, 1930 Race Street] 


Senenaae ‘Suncnaian for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses tor out of town students 


Broad and Master Streets 


which re- | 
cently opened, affords Utopian conditions for | 


stationary | 
lamps, the evening classes will have lamps, 

which are placed on tracks, fastened into the | 
and walls, so that they may be moved | 


seem to | 


principal of 


Hawthorne for 
as they affection- | 


has been | 


Arr Dicesr that all former | 


A less | 


SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamsBie ig 
President 

Be.tmore Browne, A.N 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE-——-BRONZE CASTiNG 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 


ScHOLaRsHIPs AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Ciasses 1n SESSION 


TurouGHout THE YEAR 


i> 2 
. €NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 


TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO MY 
wens OF FINE ART 


CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


CHOUINARD 


ISCHOOL e@ OF ART | 
| 


LL FOR FALL SEASON NOW | 
| fg Applied Art, all branches 





Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 


| 741 S GRANDVIEW STREET 


|\LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


aaa eee 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
3C0 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 
Day, Night, Saturday Classes T 
Visitors Always Welcome 
44 St. Botolph St. Boston. Mass 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Cataleg en Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suits 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THE ART.INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basts, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus. 

trated catalog. 
Winter Term begins January 4, 1932. Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
Chicago, Ml. 
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Rembrant 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ}. 





INFORMATION 


regarding a 


$5,150,000 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
MARKET 


together with 
advertising rates 


may be had on request. 


Address: 
Dept. A. M. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St., New York 








The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 
tique dealers of the world. 





the original of which is in the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and present it to the Province- 
town Art Association. 
ment: “The spirit of Mr. Hawthorne will live 
through his work for years to come, but it 
seems fitting that a likeness of the man who 
led us to see beauty, who started us on our 


Said the announce- 


should be left in 


careers, Provincetown—his 
home.” 
Former students are requested to make 


checks payable to the Charles W. Hawthorne 
Memorial 
Reeves Euler, Provincetown, Mass. 


Fund, 


and mail them to Edwin 








Calendar 


[Continued from page 25] 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE ELMS STUDIO—Nov.: Paintings, prominent 


MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: Prints, ‘“ 


American painters. 


Portland, Ore. 


e American 
r.) 


Scene” (Downtown Galleries, 


New Hope, Pa. 
PHILLIPS MILL—To Nov. 8: Fall art exhibition. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 1-Dec. 6: 29th Annual Water Color ex- 
hibition; 30th Annual Miniature exhibition, 
Society of Pa. Miniature Painters. PENNSYL- 
VANIA MUSEUM (Memorial Hall)—Nov. 1- 
30: Contemporary’ etchings. (69th Street 
Branch)—To Nov. 17: Chinese art. ART 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—To Nov. 19: Mem- 
bers show. ART ALLIANCE—Nov. 1-20: Remo 
Bufano’s puppets and Robert E. Jones’ stage 
sets for “Oedipus Rex” and “Wozzeck”. PRINT 
CLUB—To Nov. 7: 3rd Annual exhibition of 
prints made during year by Philadelphia ar- 


tists. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Dec. 6th: 30th In- 
ternational Carnegie Institute exhibition. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ASSOCIATION—Nov. 1-16: Paintings of 
Brown. (7). 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Nov. 1- 
30: “Chicago Painters’ (A. F. A.); exhibition 
of Palette & Brush Club. 


Dallas, Tex. 

HIGHLAND PARK SOCIETY—Nov.: Paintings 
and sculpture, Woodstock (N. Y.) artists: 
sculpture, Evelyn Lewis: contemporary textiles. 
Ruth Reeves; loan exhibition of paintings. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov. 1-29: Etchings. 
Cadwallader Washburn; wood carvings, Peter 
Mansbendel; architectural drawings. HERZOG 


GALLERIES—Nov.: English and French por- 
traits. 


N. 


ART 


N. 
R. 





San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Nov.: Paintings, Marta Rosankova- 
Drabkova and Irvin Brobeck. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ALICE MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES—Nov.: 

One-man show, J. T. Harwood. 
Richmond, Va. 
A. A. ANDERSON GALLERY OF ART—Nov.: Oil 


Paintings in the Modern idiom (A, F. A.). 
YOUNG'S ART SHOP—Nov. 9-21: Paintings, 
Berkeley Williams, Jr. 


Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—Nov. 11-Dec. 31: Prints, Eric 
Gill; Gothie exhibit, XIIth to XVIth centuries. 
HENRY ART GALLERY—Nov.: Contemporary 
Spanish paintings. HARRY HARTMAN’S GAL- 
LERY—Nov. 2-21: Prints for children. 
NORTHWEST ART GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Exhibition of Northwest painters including 
Alaska. 

Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Nov.: Tiluminated manu- 
scripts (A. F. A.). 

Madison, Wis. 

STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—Nov. 1-30: 
Madison artists’ exhibition. UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN—Nov. 7-23: Paintings and draw- 
ings, Orozco (Delphic Studio, N. Y.). 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

LAYTON ART GALLERY—To Nov. 

Robert von Neumann, 


16: Oils, 
Schomer Lichtner, and 
Willi Knapp. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GAL- 
LERY—Nov.: Paintings loaned by Layton Art 
Gallery. MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.: Paintings, Millard Sheets; modern Ger- 
man prints. Nov. 9-28: Soap sculpture. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—wNov,: Pencil drawings, Otto 
Lang. 
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BLOCKX COLORS | 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 
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ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. B® “As 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK walls 
unifor 
pPesssecesasessnsosesessss® 
VERMILIONGJ, 
was known to the ancients in natural form Lewis 
as the ore:—cinnibar, Synthetic vermilion 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of Jersey 
the 12th century. Sulphur and _ mercury “y 
are mixed either wet or dry and sublimated. 
The distillate is dark violet, but on erind- @ yrs, 
ing this in water the bright characteristic 
red is developed. There are many shades of tk 
of which the middle or spectrum one is the are 
most used. Exposure to strong sunlight I 
blackens the color, a fact known to the @ Fy}j/ 
old masters, who invariobly glazed their pe 
vermilion with madder lake for protec T 
the | 
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VERMILION is all that the name implies. 
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4AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


gationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


in.contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


» é ational Chairman: F. Battrarp WILLIAMG.................0.-c00 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
: National Secretary and Editor: Witroro S. Conrow............ 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
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lational Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
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ENLARGING THE MARKET AND CUT- 
TING THE COST OF EXHIBITING 
WATER COLORS 
A Reply from Mr. Herbert B. Tschudy, 
Curator of Paintings, Brooklyn Museum 
In reply to the open letter of Miss Mar- 
gery Ryerson, published in the League’s De- 
sartment of Tue Art Dicest in the October 
Isth issue, we are pleased to present the fol- 
lowing statement written from the point of 







d for view of an official of an important museum 
of of art. It is to be hoped that artists and lay- 
en will care to discuss the subject with the 
TING object of discovering if it be worthy of gen- 
eral adoption. Letters may be sent to the 
T ditor of the A. A. P. L. The letter follows: 


“Below you will find a general statement 
of the Brooklyn Museum’s experience in hand- 
ing water colors and drawings for exhibitions. 

“Very early in our work of arranging shows, 


IG 














clude we found we would be deprived of very. fine 
and pictures simply because they were unframed 
» fin. 2nd even unmatted, the owners or artists be- 
ing unable to frame pictures suitably for ex- 
hibition in our galleries. In order to overcome 
wnrnwwenwfithis drawback we made frames of very simple 


natural wood in certain stock ylass sizes which 
conformed as nearly as possible to the sizes 
lof the pictures in question when matted. 

“The Brooklyn Museum has facilities for 
carrying out this scheme, but the lack of equip- 
ment has been used as an argument against the 
plan by certain institutions. Taking care of 
framing in an emergency by our museum has 
been of such great advantage to us that we 
would go to some expense if necessary to 
obtain frames from outside agencies. The ini- 
tial cost of these frames is not great, they take 
but little storage room and their use not only 
gives us absolute control over the situation 
at the building but it makes possible a much 
More economic transportation cost. This is 
to the advantage of both the artist and the 
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N and IP institution exhibiting his work. The elimina- 
ae » tion of glass when shipping is a great advantage 
Wenot only from the standpoint of cost but it 
of Wpalso does away with a big element of danger 
pues | in transportation. 
List | “The sizes suggested in Tue Art Dicest 
ook — Particle of October 15th conform to the Brook- 
onLY@'yn Museum’s plan. 16” x 20”, 18” x 22”, 
20” x 24”, 22” x 26”, and the etching size, 
14” x 19”. 
Inc. J “As a final argument the appearance of the 
ORK walls in the galleries are enhanced by having 
uniform frames.” 
>.N THE NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 
The following has been received from Harry 
al Lewis Raul, Regional Chairman of the New 
MS. & Jersey Chapter of the League: 
imated. “I take pleasure in informing you that the 
ee ;current activities of the New Jersey Chapter 
ae of the American Artists Professional League 
sunlight gate proceeding according to schedule: 
fouttt GExhibition at the Montclair Museum. 
protec- “The plans for the forthcoming exhibition of 
‘OLOR the New Jersey Chapter, to be held at the 
EBS Montclair Art Museum from November 15 
N.Y. ee December 20, are rapidly materializing. 
a ny entry cards have been received, indicat- 
- P = ing an unsually large number of exhibits. 
per D 





ere are more than 650 active artists in the 











National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant................... 


state of New Jersey and there are indications 
that the exhibition will be a very representa- 
tive one. 

“This will be the first all-state art exhibition 
held at the Montclair Art Museum and it is 
made possible by the generous and progressive 
policies of the Museum. The Jury is highly 
qualified to perform its functions and is com- 
posed of F. Ballard Williams, chairman; Robert 
W. Macbeth, Van Dearing Perrine. Henry S. 
Eddy, Haynesworth Baldrey. Clarissa L. 
Cooper, Rowland S. Ellis, Robert Brackman. 
By-Laws for the New Jersey Chapter. 

“Among the activities at present engaging 
the attention of the Chapter is the compilation 
of an adequate and comprehensive set of by- 
laws to insure the practical working out of the 
unusually broad requirements and aims of the 
League. A committee is considering this im- 
portant matter and, when conclusions have 
been reached, a copy of the proposed by-laws 
will be forwarded to the National Executive 
Committee for aproval before being submitted 
to the Chapter for ratification. 
Federal Sales-Tax on Luxuries. 

“Another question that is being discussed 
among members of the Chapter relates to the | 
possible bearing upon art of the suggested 
new federal legislation to impose a_ general 


The Art Digest, 1st November, 1931 31 
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136-140 Sullivan St. 
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sales tax and the comments favoring additional | 
luxury taxes such as were used during the war. | 


This matter may come up before the December 


Congress of 1931 or the Dec., 1932, Congress. 


“In the event that such a tax takes the | 
form of a sales tax on ‘luxuries’, which could | 
readily follow upon the entering wedge of a | 


general sales tax, should the output of artists 
be considered merely luxuries and therefore sub- 


ject to special taxation, and thereby add an | 
oe “m . | 
additional burden to the difficulties that already | 


Will | 


confront the members of our profession? 
art be considered a luxury rather than a necess- 
ity? There is little doubt in the minds of 
many who realize the value of art in our 
civilization that art is not a mere luxury. 
Art, in its final analysis, is a basic necessity. 
Someone has truly said words to the effect 
that ‘if all art were taken out of life, our 
civilization would be degraded and one of its 
great supports removed that lift it above 
barbarism.’ 

“We need to give serious consideration to 
any possibility that threatens to hamper, in 
any way, the output and absorption of the 
fruits of the art spirit. Artists, as a group 
and as individuals, are sympathetic, and fair 
minded and wish to do all in their power to 
help alleviate, in a just and equal way, the 
difficulties that at present appear to depress 
the natural activity of the economic structure, 
by taxation or otherwise, but I also believe 
that they would not be kindly receptive to any 
sort of special discrimination in the way of 
luxury art taxation. I believe that careful 
consideration of this subject would be whole- 
some at this time and that this page should 
be freely opened to a general discussion, rather 
than wait until possibly too late to gather the 
opinions of the members of the League.” 
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NOBEMA OIL COLORS 














Single tube each 10c., doz. tubes............. $1.00 
Double tube each 20c., doz. tubes............ 2.00 
Studio tube each 35¢., doz. tubes............ 3.58 


CANVAS PANELS 


Made with fine quality canvas, turned 


ever edges, at prices that will appeal. 
Size 8” x 10” Per Dez. $1.92 Each $.20 
Size 9” x 12” Per Doz. 2.28 Each .23 
Size 10” x 14” Per Doz. 2.72 Each .28 
Size 12” x 16% Per Doz. 3.08 Each .30 
Size 14” x 18” Per Doz. 4.56 Each .45 
Size 16” x 20” Per Doz. 5.28 Each .53 
Size 18” x 24” Per Doz. 7.44 Each .75 


WE PAY POSTAGE ALWAYS 
When Cash Accompanies Order 
LOWEST PRICES ON ALL MAKES 
OF MATERIALS AT ALL TIMES 


ERWIN M. RIEBE 


159 East 60th St. 49 East 9th St. 
New York City 











J. Greenwald, Ine. _::._ 1900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
All Work on Premises 


New. qrk City 
Cee sae, St) 


®f8 Lexington Ave. 
Plaza 3-2168 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicest. 











The Art Digest, 15th October, 1921 





Famous Old Masters 


“Capt. ]. Baird,” by George Romney. Cochran 


Collection. 


four paintings from the famous Senff coHec- 
tion, which the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries in the 
Spring of 1928, will come up at auction again 
the 
12. These paintings, comprising a Cofgot, a 
Daubigny and two Rousseaus are benrg sold 
by order of the executors of the Lucien Sharpe 


was dispersed at 


at these galleries evening of November 


estate, at the same time that pictures from 
the estate of Gifford A. Cochran, well known 
sportsman and collector, and the Mrs. John 
Stewart Kennedy 
others, go on sale. 


with 
The pictures have passed 


collection, together 
through many important collections. 
Along with a group of interesting sporting 
subjects from the Cochran collection are to 
“Capt. J. Baird.” by 


be found Romney and 


. ~ 

Answering Faure 

Dr. Elie the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, printed in the Ist October 
number of Tue Art Dicest has drawn the 
following reply from H. D. Pohl, mural painter, 
of San Antonio, Texas: 

“Dr. and says: 
‘Let us not have the eternal easel pictures, but 
decoration 


Faure’s adcress before 


Faure speaks of murals 
the 
That is a rather surprising ex- 


related in line and color to 
building itself’. 
pression, since great murals through the ages 
have been treated just that way and every 
good mural painter today 
these requirements. 
“Further, it was not at all a complimentary 
opinion that America need be influenced in art 
by Mexico. In Mexico Dr. Faure looks for 
the roots of the art of painting on the whole 
continent. America already has mural painters 
who understand their art, some, if 
few, of the greatest artists in the world, and 
as great as of any age. Why should America 
imitate the primitive art of a 


and has 


primitive 
people? 


“America needs to imitate no one and needs | 


no direction to 
they shall paint. 
that we must 
mechanical. age. 


and how 
this a machine age, 
that 
nonsense! There 
the world without 
painting it and otherwise exposing the skeleton 
of industfy. 
well and good. 


No. 


artists as to what 
They say 
have art 
Stuff and 


machinery in 


depicts our 


is enorgn 


Where machinery is in place, 


It is wonderful! But in art? 


understands just , 


People want restful, poetic, beautiful and ! 


to Go Under the Hammer 


“Morning Fisherman,” by 


the famous Raeburn portrait of “The Lady 
Charlotte Hope” which has come down in the 
Hope family and been exhibited in the Na- 
tional Galleries in Edinburgh. 

The Corot subject from the Sharpe estate 
is the ‘well known 
while Daubigny is 
his pastoral 


Fisherman”, 
represented by one of 
“Evening: Ducks and 
Cattle.” The two Rousseaus, typical examples 
of the Barbizon school, are “A Red Sunset 
after a Rainy Day” and “The Old Bridge”. 
Other landscapes are two companion works by 
Morland, “Summer” and “Winter,” which were 
in the- collection of the Earl of Dudley, and 
“Vue de Moret” by Sisley, along with paint- 
ing by Homer D. Martin, J. Francis Murphy 
and others. 


“Morning 


scenes. 


inspiring art, as an antidote to too much 
mechanism, which necessity forces upon them. 

“America has people of high culture, ideals, 
imagination, poetic inspiration. All that is 
essential is for the individual artist to be high- 
ly trained in the craftsmanship of his art, then 
let alone to paint whatever fancy dictates. His 
originality will flower, just as his handwriting, 
though he has been taught to write, is his per- 
sonal expression. 


“All the 


appreciation 


American artist needs is honest 

public and the pur- 
chasers of art, and the privilege of having his 
work appraised, not by jealous artists of lesser 
ability, or by propagandists, but by honest and 
capable art directors and dealers.” 


from the 


Weitemeyer Paintings Sold 

Paintings by masters of the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries, 96 in all, from the collection 
of Thomas Weitemeyer, sold at the National 
Art Galleries, Hotel Plaza, New York, brought 
$31,955. A painting by Nicholas Lancret, “Bal 
Costume de Trianon” realized the 
highest price, $3,100. 

Other paintings and their prices were: “The 
Tempest,” Romney, $1,900; “Portrait of a 
Lady,” Carle Van Loo, $1,850; “Cottage by 
the Brook,” Old Crome, $1,350; “Dr. Gordon,” 
Thomas Gainsborough, $275; “Bacchus,” Fra- 
gonard, $850; “Landscape and Castle,” Gas- 
pard Poussin, $850; “Autumn Landscape,” 
attributed to Gainsborough, $750; “Portrait 
of a Lady,” Allan Ramsay, $725. 


evening’s 


Corot. 





In the Lucien Sharpe Collection. 


Works by Dutch 
clude “British Frigate 
by William Van de Velde the Young 
“Virgin and Child with Angel Musicians” § 
Van Dyck, which has been engraved by B 
lin and Becketts, and “A Hunting Party” 
Wouwerman, an item which has passed thro 
several important collections and has be 
illustrated, described and engraved in va 


Flemish painters 


Firing a 


and 


works. 2 


Some other interesting items are a miniati 
on ivory, “Portrait of a Lady,” by Sir Thom 
Lawrence, and a contemporary portrait 
“Samuel Pepys,” famous 
Beale (1632-1697). 

Among the contemporary artists represent 
are Childe Hassam and Frederick Friesekee 


diarist, 


“Few Chosen” 


Il Duce’s plan to select one outstand# 
piece of sculpture from each of Italy’s 92 g 
vinces for installation in the new Mussoli 
Forum in Rome has failed, reports the 
York Herald Tribune. 
mitted but two were found acceptable by & 
committee in charge. The committee’s rep 
was brief and pointed. Most of the reject 
works were criticised as “coldly academic” 


lacking in proportion, form and equilibrium 


Others revealed “an absolute lack of all sei 
of art.” 

The plan called for 92 figures to constitd 
a gallery of athletes which would encircle # 
forum. According to the committee its fi 
was due largely to the fact that few of 
nation’s noted sculptors entered the conte 
In rebuttal the artists bitterly criticised @ 
committee. The controversy, states the Her 
Tribune, has stirred up a feeling among @ 
artists which should be gratifying to those ¥ 
want Fascism to revive for Italy the vigor 
traditions of past ages. “Some of the 1 
complaints and charges read almost like p 
from Cellini.” 

Before these attacks and counter-attacks @ 
committee has capitulated. The sentimel 
idea of having each. province contribute a Wal 
by a native son has been abandoned. Eighté 
of the original contestants have been select 
to submit new models, and a number of @ 
tablished artists have been asked to join 
competition. 


in New York? 


by Mag 


Out of 127 models ste 


Broadside 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Picadilly, London) 


Self-Portrait of 
JOHN OPIE 
(1761-1807) 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST O6TH Sf. NEW YORK 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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GALLERIES 


30x25 Inches 


PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN McGILL IN RED UNIFORM. 
By SIR NATHANIEL DANCE, R. A. 


DAINTINGS 


New York St. Louis 
11 EAST 57th STREET 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
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